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A" Last the angry guns are still... and G.I. Joe 
is coming home. 

But the ageless song of the bells, which steeled 
him with spiritual courage unconquerable, will 
not be silenced. 

For the Liberty Carillons from which this soul- 

irring music welled and swelled have a peace- 

> duty to perform. 
eady they are being recruited to serve as 
living, audible memorials to those who fought 
nd fell that the long-awaited promise of “Peace 
earth, good will to man” might have glorious 

and lasting fulfillment. 
I" was four years ago that the Liberty Carillon 

was cast in the mold of wartime urgency. 

A mighty army then was in the making, and 
morale-building force was needed to help con- 
ert men of peace into battle battalions, dedicated 

to a righteous cause. 

Only the reminiscent peal of great bells, which 
have rung for centuries over ancient cathedrals, 
could provide that spiritual inspiration, but the 
belfries of the Army and Navy chapels were too 
small to house them. 

So science was called upon to create an au- 


thentic means of mass communication that would 
help fire the hearts and souls of our servicemen 
with religious and patriotic fervor. 

And a miracle was wrought—the Liberty Caril- 
lon was perfected with all the fidelity of tone, the 
mighty volume and majestic resonance of bells 
of great tonnage. 

These were the miracle bells that called G. I. 
Joe to prayer... put resolution in his step as he 
boarded the gray troopship...echoed in his 
heart on the crimson beaches of Anzio and Nor- 
mandy and in the embattled foxholes on Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa. 

opaAyY, and for untold years to come, the Liberty 

Carillon can add audible beauty to memorial 
buildings, parks and playgrounds of enduring 
worth and inspiration. 

In addition, these miracle 
bells can help to perpetuate 
the peace so dearly won. 

They can turn church bel- 
fries into watch towers... 
serve as ringing reminders of 
the inviolate trust we must 
keep with those who died that 
freedom might live... keep 
us ever mindful of our pledge 
to root out all seeds of future 
tyranny and oppression. 


Chaplain (Major) Robert S. Hall 
at the console of Fort Hamilton's 
Liberty Carillon, which is typical 
of those heard by millions of serv- 
icemen in the camps and by radia 
on far fighting fronts. 


The compactness, the modest cost and other 
factors that make the Liberty Carillon the 
ideal memorial are set forth in our illustrated 
brochure, “The Heart ofa Bell.” In ee 
a copy, kindly use your personal letterheac 


** They have fanned the fires of free- 
dom in the midnight of their souls °°’ 
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» The Murray Full Employment Bill 
jasaroused much discussion. One of the 
gonsors of the bill, Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey, U.S. Senator from Wyoming, ex- 
plains the nature of the proposed legis- 
htion, and Rev. Dr. John F. Cronin, 
§$, gives an evaluation of it. Senator 
0'Mahoney was born in Chelsea, Mass., 
attended Columbia University and 
Georgetown Law School. He has been 
ative in journalism and in politics in 
his adopted state and has served as 
United States Senator for it since 1934. 
Doctor Cronin is a native of Glen 
falls, N. Y., was educated at Holy Cross 
College and at Catholic University, has 
been active in the field of labor rela- 
tions, has written articles and books on 
economic subjects, and is Professor of 
Eeonomics at St. Mary’s Seminary, Bal- 
timore. 


> Rev. Kenan Carey, C.P., who writes 
in this issue of Ven. Dominic Barberi, 
Newman, and the Oxford Movement, 
has just had a pamphlet on the same 
subject released by the Paulist Press. 
The author of The Apostle of the Sec- 
ond Spring has written numerous ar- 
tiles and a play, Tinker’s Damn, pre- 
ented by Blackfriars a few seasons ago. 


> Besides being the father of five chil- 
dren and painting as a hobby, Michael 
de la Bedoyere is Editor of the Catholic 
Herald, London. At one time in his 
early career he was a professor of logic 
and moral philosophy at the University 
of Minnesota. But he returned to Eng- 
land to enter upon and find success in 
the field of journalism. He has written 
many articles and pamphlets and scev- 
eral books and has contributed to Eyre’s 
seven-volume work, European Civiliza- 
tion. The two of his books best known 
in America are Christian Crisis and 
Christianity in the Marketplace. 


> Captain Fabian Flynn, C.P., is at 
present stationed at Nuremberg, Ger- 
many, as official chaplain of OCCPAC— 
the Office of the Chief Counsel for the 
Prosecution of Axis War Criminals. He 
is known to readers of THE Sicn both 
as a former associate editor and as the 
author of “D Day and After,” an article 
in which he described the invasion of 
Europe and the stirring weeks that 
followed 
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ONE of the most disturbing elements in practically 
all official and unofficial discussions of the peace is 
the absolute reliance that is placed on military force. 
Military might has brought about the peace and mili- 
tary might will enforce and guarantee it. It is accepted 
without question that the individual nations among 
ihe victors are to continue armed to the teeth and 
that the United Nations Organization will have a great 
force at its disposal tor maintaining the peace. 

No one can question the need of the victor nations 
to maintain armed forces for some years to come 
in order to police Germany and Japan and to see that 
peace is maintained in countries whose social and 
economic fabric has been upset by the havoc of war. 
To do otherwise would be to throw away the victory 
that has been so dearly won. 

The danger is that the maintenance of vast armed 
forces is not viewed as a temporary measure but as 
a permanent institution. 

Leaders of the victor nations vie with each other 
in worshiping at the shrine of military power. Soviet 
Russia, while continuing to maintain its vast army 
and air force, plans to build a great navy. Britain, 
faced with an economic situation that verges on 
bankruptcy, will continue extremely high expendi- 
tures for military purposes. Here at home spokesmen 
for the Army, Navy, and air forces advocate estab- 
lishments that would keep us on a practically con- 
stant wartime basis. And as a climax to all this there 
is a strong probability that for the first time in our 
history we shall have universal peacetime military 
conscription. 


AND into this disturbing situation comes a frighten- 
ing and frightful new development—the atomic bomb. 
The destruction wrought on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
by only two of these bombs gives rise to a justified 
fear that man has discovered a weapon which may 
lead ultimately to his own destruction. At present we 
share the secret of the atomic bomb with the British 
and Canadians, but scientists tell us that with their 
general knowledge of atomic force other countries 
will surely be able to manufacture similar of even 
more destructive bombs within from two to five years. 
It is impossible even to imagine the desolation that 
would be wrought by a world war fought with atomic 
bombs. 

Perhaps the atomic bomb was needed to shock us 
into a realization that something must be done to 
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prevent another war. That something does not lie iy 
the direction of increased military power which wil 
surely lead to complete mutual destruction. The whol 
history of Europe proves that armament races leqj 
only to new wars. 
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WE do not by any means advocate complete dis 
armament, but surely the time has come when agree 
ments can and should be reached for a considerable 
decrease in armaments. Beyond the necessity o 
policing Germany and Japan, what need is there 9 
great armies, navies, and air forces unless the vic. 
torious nations are planning to fight among them 
selves? And the best way to promote such a contflic 
is to continue the armaments race which has begun 

One of the first tasks that should be taken up by 
the Council of Foreign Ministers in London and later 
by the United Nations Organization is a drastic reduc 
tion in armaments. In fact, with a military force at 
the disposal of the UNO to prevent aggression, the 
needs of the individual nations would be covered by 
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a small force to assist in repelling aggression and to va 
maintain public order. to s 
Such a plan sounds naive today, but it is both § J? 
practical and necessary. Armaments are produced Ps 
by fear, and fear will be eliminated if the reduction § 
is universal and if the UNO is given the right to send § ity 
inspecting officers into every country with complete § but 
Am 





liberty to publish all military data. 






THE popes have constantly advocated a decrease 
in armaments as a means of preserving peace. Pope 
Benedict XV called for a “just agreement between 
all for the simultaneous and reciprocal diminution 
of armaments,” and the present Holy Father declared 
in his Five Point Peace Plan that “any peaceful set 
tlement which fails to give fundamental importance 
to a mutually agreed, organic, and progressive dis 
armament... will sooner or later show itself to be 
lacking in coherence and vitality.” 

The atomic bomb gives new significance to these 
words of the popes and a new meaning to the words 
of One even greater than the popes: “All those who 
take the sword will perish by the sword.” 


Lathe, abph eo CP 
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America, at least presumably, is a Christian nation. In her 
internal affairs, in her relations among the councils of na- 
tions, in war and in peace, America has in all her history 
claimed to -base her actions on 
the code of Christian morality. 
Nor has America been slow to 
censure and to lecture other 
nations when their acts have 
deviated from that honor and decency the norms of morality 
demand from a sovereign power. So deeply do we feel upon 
the subject that the ire of our whole nation has been aroused 
at accounts of barbarism from the early days of Rotterdam 
and Coventry and Lidice down to the latest atrocity tales of 
Jap concentration camps. And rightly have we been shocked 
and angered at the inltuman horror of it all. 

Now that this most debasing of wars is over, we Americans 
can well look to ourselves, at our record, and stop preaching 
morality to others until we have removed the mote from our 
own eyes. Before the world we stand as moral hypocrites, pro- 
daiming Christian principles of morality and acting on them 
only when it suits our purpose. Our policy in war and now 
in peace is based on the notion that right is right and wrong 
iswrong, depending upon who does it. It was wrong for Italy 
to stab France in the back. It was right for Russia to stab 
Japan in the back. It was wrong for Germany to annex half 
of Poland. It was right for Russia to do precisely the same 
thing. It was wrong for Spain and Portugal and Eire to re- 
main neutral. It was right for America prior to Pearl Harbor. 
It was wrong for the British to resort to saturation bombing. 
But it was right for us to do that very thing in Japan. When 
American prisoners of war were maltreated and shot, that 
was wrong. But it was quite all right for Americans to blast 
to Kingdom Come the civilian inhabitants of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. We even sought to justify it. 

To the ignominy of the atomic bomb, civilization’s greatest 
shame, has America been brought by the notion that what is 
done in the name of democracy must therefore be right, that 
democracy can do no wrong. Americans will not write-all the 
history books of the world. Before the bar of future genera- 
tions America will stand as the nation that vaporized the last 
shred of humanity from warfare when she annihilated with- 
out warning masses of unarmed citizenry. 

And now to the making of peace, is America to bring this 
same double standard of morality? Is America to justify all 
that is done in the name of democracy and condemn pre- 
cisely the same actions when done by a neutral or erstwhile 
enemy state? In fighting the war and now in making the 
peace we have felt that righteousness was in our cause. But 
because our aims were just, it has not followed that all our 
methods have therefore shared in that justice. 

There is a law above expediency and convenience and 
armed might, a law that nations as well as persons must fol- 
low. There is the same definition of what is right and of what 
1S wrong for democracies as well as for monarchies and dic- 
fatorships. For over all nations and over all peoples is the 
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same Lawgiver and the same Judge, Christ the King. And He 
will not ask whether we are American or German or British 
or Japanese, whether we are a democracy or not, but whether 
deeds of justice and charity and common, fundamental hu- 
man decency are writ beneath our name. 


In view of all the exuberant, Left-Wing rejoicing which 
attended the Labor Party's victory in the British elections, 
Catholics in this country may be somewhat surprised to learn 
that most of their coreligionists 
in Britain voted the Labor 
ticket and that nine of the La- 
borite members of Parliament 
are Catholics. High on the list 
of the new government's domestic policies is a plan for the 
nationalization or public ownership of coal mines, electric 
power, ‘and transportation facilities. Such a program rests, or 
at least ought to rest, on this principle: the state has the tight 
to put limitations on private ownership in the interests of 
the common welfare. In other words, no man’s property is 
absolutely and completely his own; a man’s wealth is a gift 
from God; moreover, it is a gift with a string attached to it; 
this string ties an unbreakable bond between a wealthy owner 
and his needy neighbor; and it is sometimes the state’s duty 
to make sure that this bond is not ignored. 

Despite the clearly articulated teaching of Leo XIII, Pius 
XI, and the present Pope, American Catholics on the whole 
have been slow to realize the social aspect and the social func- 
tion of property. Consequently, some are apt to conclude 
wrongly that every program which endorses public owner- 
ship is necessarily Socialistic. This is not so. 


Social Aspect 
of Wealth 


Pustiic ownership of certain natural resources, like coal, oil, 
electric and water power, is not out of harmony with Chris- 
tian social philosophy once the need is demonstrated as being 
for the common good. Although 
this philosophy never ceases to 
affirm man’s natural right to 
private property, it does not as- 
sert that right without limita- 
tions. Men live in society and their usage of wealth inevitably 
has repercussions, at times tragic repercussions, on the lives 
of their neighbors. To regulate these repercussions falls 
within the province of good government. After all, the na- 
tional wealth of any country is a God-given provision for the 
needs of its whole citizenry. 

If a country-has natural resources rich enough to secure 
a life of frugal comfort for all its citizens, there is something 
wrong with the administration of that wealth when large 
segments of the population are deprived of such frugal com- 
fort. This happens when unwieldy monopolies are con- 
structed for the excessive enrichment of the few and the 
periodic impoverishment of the many. That is why Pope 
Pius XI stated that principle which he hoped might lead 
moderate Socialists to realize that whatever is good in their 
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system is already part of the Catholic program: “For it is 
rightly contended that certain forms of propegty must be 
reserved to the state, since they carry with them an oppor- 
tunity of domination too great to be left to private indi- 
viduals without injury to the community at large.” 

Consequently, limited nationalization of property in itself 
cannot be opposed as being un-Catholic. On the other hand, 
it cannot be recommended except when it is a necessary 
measure for the common good. This necessity must always 
be proven. Whether or not it is a prudential policy in view 
of the paternalistic tendency in modern governments is an- 
other question. Any undue extension of general welfare leg- 
islation carries with it the risk of swallowing up the individ- 
ual in a soul-less Statism which kills the very freedom it 
professes to save. 


Tue original figure of eight million unemployed by next 
spring is being pared down to nearer seven million. Which- 
ever figure will be the reality, it doesn’t alter the fundamental 
problem of unemployment any 
more than quibbling over the 
figure sixty million alters the 
fact that our economy must 
provide jobs for all willing and 
able to work. Right now, Congress is deluged with proposals 
and bills calculated to bridge the gap to peacetime produc- 
tion and employment. Some of these are urgent. But none of 
them can reach to what is at the heart of the problem. One 
cannot legislate a philosophy or ban a mental outlook. 

Ours is a profit system. And ours is a profit mentality, the 
biggest profits possible for our investments. So long as maxi- 
mum profits and not maximum production constitute the 
yardstick of our economy, we will have recurrent depressions 
and deficit financing and constant inflation. 

\mericans are geared for a higher standard of living than 
many Americans can afford. Such commonplace things as 
bathrooms, central-heating systems, electrical appliances are 
needed by a vast segment of our population. Such funda- 
mental things as decent homes and clothes and food are a 
want among that vast marginal group. that is always the first 
to become unemployed when business slumps. There can be 
no argument over the universality of demand for what indus- 
try can produce. 

Yet outside of wartime, industry does not aim to produce 
at full capacity nor consequently to provide a maximum num- 
ber of jobs. Rather industry seeks to find the level of maxi- 
mum unit profits and to maintain itself at that point. 

Legislation will always be futile or at best a palliative so 
long as businessmen, the leaders of industry, fail to realize 
they have a social obligation, the obligation to contribute to 
the commonweal. Capital is entitled to equitable profits. 
Capital has no right to seek to get all the traffic will bear— 
and to blazes with the social consequences in terms of unem- 
ployment and government relief. 

If private initiative is to keep its place, let alone lead, in a 
world becoming rapidly more socialized, it must realize it is 
doomed if it refuses to provide a maximum amount of goods 
for a maximum part of our population at a reasonble cost. 


At the Root 
Of Unemployment 


ALTHOUGH at long last on August 24 clearance was obtained 
from the Polish Government for three American correspon- 
dents to go to Warsaw, up to the present lamentably little 
information is coming to the 
outside world. The trickles that 
have seeped through uncen- 
sored leave little grounds for 
optimism. The “free and un- 
fettered elections” promised so cavalierly are the very mini- 
mum justice demands. Yet even this minimum appears to be 
as a matter of fact denied to Poland. There are three signifi- 
cant signs pointing away from a democratic future: the much 
vaunted system of agrarian reform, the setup of the new 
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“Polish Army” in Poland, and the small number of P } 
outside Poland who have elected to return. 

The aim of agrarian reform, to give holdings to the’ 
less peasantry, is in itself a splendid objective. But at pry 
Polish land is being distributed while millions of pri 
of-war, refugees, and exiles are not yet returned. The y 
tematic parceling out of land indiscriminately withoy 
gard to rights or claims has created chaos. Added to ¢ 
the shortage of livestock and the-prohibition to erect 
farm buildings for three years. Alongside the holdingy 
these new and helpless farm owners are the collective fa 
or state farms, that have been set up all over Poland. 
contrast between these prosperous farms modeled on th 
Soviet system and the pitiful five- to eight-acre private fa 
is obviously meant to point the solution to the agricultug) 
muddle agrarian “reform” has brought in its wake. And th 
solution is certainly not in the democratic tradition. 

The removal of the Red Army of occupation in Poland hg 
been recognized by all as a prerequisite to “free and unig 
tered elections.” However, what is tantamount to a branchg 
the Red Army is taking its place under General Zymiengi 
All senior officers above the rank of captain are Russian q 
zens. Many of them, in fact most of them, are memball 
the NKVD. It is evident that if a new Polish army under th 
control of the Soviet Secret Police is to replace the Red Arm, 
as far as the elections are concerned, the Red Army might 
just as well stay. 

One of the most: discouraging prospects is the refusal of » 
many democratic Polish exiles to return to their native land 
They fear the Moscow-controlled regime. They fear slave 
labor in Siberia. So many Poles have returned only to be sent 
to the Russian interior, that it is quite understandable tha 
those still free have no desire to go home under the present 
circumstances. Of a British poll taken of the Polish Army-in 
exile, the percentage of those voting to return varied from 
2 per cent in Germany to 24 per cent in Scotland. Five pe 
cent of the Polish Navy voted to return and 1.5 per cent of 
the Polish Air Force. The rest prefer exile. 

These three factors alone make the outlook for Poland’ 
future a dismal one indeed. 


TentH month, tenth day! October 10 marks the thitty 
fourth birthday of the Republic of China. It was in 1911 tha 
the blow was struck which ended the age-old Manchu Empite. 
A new and brave republic wa 
born that championed _ the 
rights and dignity of men. This 
is the meaning of the Double 
Tenth, China’s Fourth of July. 
No wonder the Chinese use firecrackers! Sun Yat-sen, Father 
of the Chinese Republic, a poor peasant’s son, overthrew the 
Emperor. And it was Sun Yat-sen who bequeathed to the 
people of China as his last will and testament the “Three 
People’s Principles”—Nationalism, Democracy, and _ Liveli 
hood. To complement this, he determined three stages along 
which the national revolution should develop, namely, the 
Military Period, the Political and Educational Period, and 
the Constitutional Period. These principles and_ policies 
would jJead China to final success and constitutional govern 
ment. 

The heroic-sized mantle of Sun Yat-sen fell upon the 
shoulders of a young soldier, Chiang Kai-shek. Despite the 
tremendous task that devolved on him, his accomplishments 
have been legion. But military currents seem inevitably to cut 
across the stream of political developments. Two enemies 
struck at China on her road toward unity: Japan from with 
out, and the Chinese Communist rebellion from within. Now, 
after eight bloody, suffering years, victory over Japan has 
come; and on the horizon, after years of malignant calumny 
of Chiang Kai-shek and much to the chagrin of foreign Left 
ists, victory over “Red China” is in the offing. 

To the challenge of. peace China brings courage and hope. 


The Double 
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General Franco views a parade in Barcelona. He is far more popular than the exiled Republican politicians 


Franco, Falange, and Spain 
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be sent O VISIT Spain now is to go to a José Antonio’s great inspiration was not 
le that country where everybody talks free By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF military; he was a civilian, a lawyer, in 
present Bly, because within recent months it has revolt against the generals in the Spanish 
rmy-in [become increasingly clear that the Fa- From my first arrival in Madrid, in Army whom his father had represented; 
d from Mlangist attempt to impose on Spain a Barcelona, and Bilbao and Valladolid nor was his movement very €atholic, 
ive pet § regime parallel to those in Germany and and Seville, and many smaller places, 1 for he was markedly anticlerical. 
cent of B Italy could not survive the defeat of the was continually meeting Spaniards, more The Carlists, in the brigades of Na- 
Axis. But when this is said—that the often than not monarchists, who echoed — varre under General Solchaga, were the 
oland’s § Falange, which had never acquired a__ the general criticism which the generals chief infantry of the Nationalists. But 
majority following, has been in rapid make about General Franco when they to belong to their movement involved 
decline all this year—it is yet more im- say that they invited him to be Gen- being both a genuine Catholic and a 
thirty @ portant for the American, as for the — eralissimo and then invited him to be monarchist. To belong to Falange did 
11 that & British, public to understand how little .Prime Minister, but they never sug- not commit a man to either, although it 
mpire. § hold the exiled Communist and Socialist gested he should make himself head of | did involve a nominal Catholicism. The 
lic wa leaders have anywhere in the Spanish the state, or take it on himself, no mat- result was that the Falangist movement 
d th Mnation despite the newly begot ter how good his intentions, to introduce attracted all sorts of. people, including 
1. This @ “government-in-exile.” a system so inescapably similar to the many who had been in one or other of 
Youble It is quite true that the Falangist Nazi and Fascist regimes. the left-wing parties. 
f July. & regime is, and always has been, unpopu- The Falangists were no more than a General Franco's brother-in-law, Senor 
Father & lar; but it must be stressed that General small party founded a few years previ- Serrano Sufer, was the evil genius of 
ew the B Franco is far less unpopular than the ously by José Antonio Primo de Rivera, _ this period down to his dismissal late in 
to the & regime. | hardly ever saw anybody give the son of the dictator who had ruled 1942. He believed in Falange, and he 
Three & the Falangist salute, and it is almost ex- Spain from 1923 to 1930. The Falangist believed in Nazi Germany. He was 
Liveli- & tinct already. General Franco is re- movement was intended by its founder greatly helped by the fact that the year 
along & spected, and becomes downright popu- to be primarily a moral movement, what — of the Nationalist victory, the spring of 
y, the # lar when it is suggested that he ought we might call moral rearmament, a call 1939, was the highwater mark of Hitler's 
|, and & to go so that the exiled Republican to idealism and patriotism and away. prestige in Europe. The Germans con- 
olicies & politicians can come back. The general from the corruption and self-seeking of _ tinually told the Spaniards that Ger- 
pvern: & attitude one finds so very widespread in parliamentary political life. It was a many under the Weimar Republic had 
Spain and so little understood outside movement of the young as against the old. also been threatened with class war, but 
1 the @ Spain is the attitude of Spaniards who that the National Socialist formula 
e the Bnot only fought in the Nationalistic had transcended class divisions because 
nents # tanks from 36 to °89 but would do so A killed d bi d it combined social justice at home with 
‘o cut # again tomorrow, and yet at the- same exited and unbiase a forward foreign policy abroad, pur- 
emies time very much dislike the Falangist observer reports on what is sued less for its immediate advantages 
with § ¢xperiment and are sorry rather than than as a way of uniting all Germans. 
Now, § angry that General Franco committed going on in that most contro- The Spaniards were very conscious, 
1 has & himself as far as he did to the vocabu- as they are still conscious, that they have 
imny lary and methods of Falange. versial country, Spain a real and old problem of unity to 
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solve. The German way appealed to 
Serrano Sufier. Germany had long en- 
joyed great prestige among educated 
Spaniards. The soldiers looked to the 
German army, the doctors and scientists 
to German science and medicine. The 
country of which Spaniards are most con- 
scious is their immediate neighbor 
France. But they do not get on with 
the French, and that predisposed them 
in favor of the Germans. 

There came a moment of doubt and 
misgiving in the summer of 1939, when 
Germany and Soviet Russia made their 
pact, because Soviet Russia was, and is 
still felt to be, an implacable enemy. 
But that cloud passed with the German 
victories, and still more, with the Ger- 
attack on Russia in 1941. The 
Spanish Government raised and _ sent 
the Blue Division of volunteers to fight 
slongside the Germans. This was one of 
the many acts of compromise to which 
General Franco’s mind naturally turns, 
for from the beginning his abiding prob- 
lem, has been how to maintain unity 
between widely opposed political groups, 
between those who wanted Spain to join 
the Axis, attack Gibraltar, take French 
colonies in North Africa, and sink or 
swim with Hitler, and .those who said 
Spain had no interest in German ambi- 
tions and should keep out of the war. 
General Franco inclined to the second 
school. He refused Hitler’s cajoleries, 
but he made the concession to the pro- 
German party of sending the Blue Di- 
vision. 


man 


A S GERMAN fortunes waned, from 


1942 onwards, 
the pro-Germans lost ground, and Gen- 
eral- Franco not unnaturally thought 
that he had preserved a judicious bal- 
ince, had kept Spain out of the war, 
ind had shown each year a measure of 
recovery, more to eat and better houses, 
and a general improvement. The mon- 
archists continued to say that neverthe- 
less there must be a change because 
General Franco’s regime could never be 
made acceptable to Western democratic 
ypinion. I was in Spain when the mani-- 
festo came from Don Juan, the son of 
\lfonso XIII, whose two elder brothers, 
invalids, renounced their own 
ind their children’s claims in his favor. 
It was written under advice, and Don 
Juan’s advisers, notably Senior Olivan 
§ the Hague Court of International 
\rbitration and Senor Gil Robles, the 
Catholic parliamentary leader, have al- 

iys been emphatic that the monarchy 
lust neither owe nor seem to owe any- 
thing to General Franco and the Falan- 
st chapter. It must be a new start; it 
nust come in against the regime. And 
this is the point Americans and the Brit- 
sh quite miss: this advice is not given 
yecause Of political conditions in Spain 


the second half ol 


| 
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but because of the public opinion which 
the monarchists hope to conciliate in 
America and Britain. 

It was advice which had more merit 
while there was a Conservative Govern- 
ment in Britain than it has now, for 
the new British Government has only 
too many men in it who are bigoted 
fanatics on foreign affairs everywhere, 
but particularly about Spain. Their ap- 
proach is to find out the Socialists of 
other countries, to accept quite uncriti- 
cally what those Socialists tell them 
about their own strength and popular- 
ity, and about the insignificance as well 
as the badness of all who are not So- 
cialists. 

It is wholly vain for the monarchists 
to imagine that however coldly they 
treat General Franco, they will avoid 
being classed with him as reactionaries 
or Fascists by the Communists or that 
what the Communists say will not be 
echoed in the Labor and Liberal news- 
papers. This was strongly felt in Spain, 
and Don Juan lost ground after the 
manifesto, because the Spaniards nat- 
urally resent seeing so much deference 
paid to an ignorant and hostile foreign 
opinion at the expense of the real in- 
terests of the country. 

As a matter of fact, whether or not 
the monarchy is restored, the ultimate 
government of Spain will still depend 
upon the army. The only men who 
could remove Franco would be the gen- 
erals if they all agreed, for it is highly 
improbable that he would dispute their 
verdict. The reality of the Spanish army 
is the great fact which the left-wing 
bigots abroad ignore. Today the army 
is well over a million men; it is 
badly equipped by modern mechanized 
standards, and it might be quickly over- 
whelmed like the Polish army by a 
mechanized invader. But it is incom- 
parably stronger than any international 
brigades which Russian and French 
Communists might raise, and it would 


Volunteers of the Legion formed to fight in Russia 


certainly give a very good account 9 
itself, whatever the odds. The gener 
are convinced that it is not to the jp 


‘terests of either the United States » 
“Great Britain that a Russian-sponsore 


regime should be installed in Spain, one 
that would have all the disadvan 

of being authoritarian, without bej 
properly jealous of the national inde 
pendence and ‘without being anxious tp 
stand well with the West rather thay 
with Moscow. ee 


ATIONALIST Spaniards do 

understand how very successful 
propaganda was which in America j 
Britain represented General Frang 
movement as inspired by Germany 
Italy, and as carried to success by 
intervention. They are naturally m 
more conscious that they won their own) 
war, that they had nearly a million me 
under arms, and that if there were forty 
or even sixty thousand Italians, the 
Italians were not particularly good in 
the field, and did not want to die ina 
Spanish war, and were there for the 
Duce’s prestige and policies, while the 
German contribution, technically more 
important, was numerically much small. 
er. On the other hand, all Spaniards 
are conscious that in the first month ol 
the Civil War, the great intervention 
was the Russian intervention, that Rus 
sian tanks were in Madrid keeping out 
the Nationalists in October and No 
vember, that the International Brigade 
was called, by those who welcomed it 
as much as by those who fought it, a 
Russian force, international Commu 
nism. 

The Spaniards are right in these con 
tentions, which any reader can_ check 
from sources in no way friendly to Gen- 
eral Franco, like Mr. Louis Fischer's 
Men and Politics or S. de Madariaga’s 
authoritative work, Spain. The Soviet 
intervention was real and thorough, and 
would have been persisted in if the Rus 
sians had not judged the Spanish J eft 
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Don Juan and his wife. He is possible successor of the vacant throne of Spain 


oo ineffective and quarrelsome and the 
international dangers at that time too 
meat. The Spaniards are entitled to 
think that they have a closer firsthand 
knowledge of Russian bolshevism than 
the British or Americans, and they are 
waiting for us to learn. But we allies 
ak them to think that there has been 
ome change on the Russian side. The 
bolshevism the Spaniards encountered 
in the thirties did not have spread out 
before it the opportunities which being 
one of the Big Three has brought with 
it. Central Europe and not Spain is the 
immediate field where the Western Pow- 
es and Russia are trying out their com- 
patibility, and the Spaniards can be 
certain that if the results for the West 
ae disappointing in Central Europe, if 
the minimum of what we mean by free 
government is found unobtainable be- 
cause it would mean the disappearance 
of the present, quite unrepresentative, 
Russian-protected regimes, neither Brit- 
tain nor America will be anxious to see 
Spain brought into the same orbit. 
anxious that 


FOUND Spaniards 


America should become economically 
interested in Spain and should regard 


Spain as their natural geographical 
point of entrance from the New World. 
They also naturally think that some 
thirty million Catholics in the United 
States can have a greater influence on 
the American Government than the 
much smaller proportion of Catholics 
in England can on theirs. They are en- 
tiled to point out, and they do, how 
much of the*Allied propaganda called 
on the Spaniards to be anti-German on 
the very ground that Nazi Germany was 
plainly hostile to the influence and 
teachings of the Catholic Church. Un- 
less you were being hypocritical, they 
say, you cannot in the next breath pass 


to supporting and encouraging the Span- 
iards, Socialist, Anarchist, or Commun- 
ist, who are every bit as hostile. 

Today, the Spanish State is rather 
embarrassingly friendly to the Church. 
It goes beyond conceding the liberties 
which the Church everywhere so justly 
demands, liberty to teach, liberty for the 
religious orders to engage in all the cor- 
poral and spiritual works of mercy. The 
government has liked to make the 
bishops appear in public on official oc- 
casions. It likes to place cars at their 
disposal. It makes the fullest use of the 
crucifix and other sacred symbols. And 
all this has made difficulties for the 
Church. There are bishops and priests 
who are genuinely impressed with the 
social policy of the government, things 
like the Brotherhood of Town and 
Country Movement, whereby town 
dwellers take to the backward rural dis- 
tricts their superior knowledge of the 
household arts; things like the land set- 
tlement schemes, which are designed to 
get rid of the proletariat by transform- 
ing them into independent owners. The 
Nationalists realized that wherever prop- 
erty was widely diffused, as in Navarre, 
Castile, and Galicia, the population 
supported the Nationalists. Where there 
was an urban proletariat, as in Madrid, 
Barcelona, Valencia, it provided the re- 
cruits for the violent revolutionary or- 
ganizations. One university chaplain 
went so far as to tell me that for the 
first time the teaching of the papal en- 
cyclicals could be applied, as they never 
could be under the capitalism which 
was the reality behind the old parlia- 
mentary system. 

There can be little doubt that re- 
ligion in Spain today is much stronger 
than at any previous time in the last 
two centuries, that there is a larger and 
better instructed laity, and that a much 
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greater proportion of the country goes 
to Mass. The city churches are packed 
for six hours of continuous low Masses 
on a Sunday morning. Some people 
argue that when a profession of re- 
ligion is encouraged by a regime whose 
hostility can be very unpleasant, you 
get much hypocrisy, and this may be 
true, particularly in small places. But 
it was equally true at an earlier time 
that Masonic and Liberal influences dis- 
couraged any profession of Catholicism 
in Spain, as in Italy and France, and 
moral cowardice tore them the other 
way. 


OME Spaniards say that the effect of 
S the Civil War has been to make men 
more, and women less, religious: the 
men because they were in constant dan- 
ger of death, either in the armies or 
from political enemies, and because the 
Nationalist cause, though originally a 
movement to save a nation and a na- 
tional way of life, very quickly became 
also the cause in whose success the fu- 
ture of the Catholic religion in Spain 
was seen to be bound up; women, on 
the other hand, were emancipated from 
the very strict conventions of Spanish 
life by the exigencies and emergencies 
of the war. 

Everyone in Spain dreads a repetition 
of the horrors of that time, and there 
is a dreadful callousness in the way the 
parties of the Left outside Spain are 
seeking to foment just such another 
struggle. The Spaniards know that the 
whole sequence has already repeated it- 
self twice between 1868 and 1874, and 
between 1931 and 1939. In each case, 
moderate reformers got rid of the mon- 
archy only to find they had let loose 
passions they could not control, and the 
Republic soon passed into violence. So 
it could be again, and the one safeguard 
against such a degeneration is the Span- 
ish army, whose chiefs are genuinely 
anxious to see a political regime which 
will save their country from the re- 
proach of being a police state. 

In the last few months, the censorship 
of foreign correspondents has been 
abolished, and the Spanish papers have 
been made responsible for their own 
contents. A bill of rights has been in- 
troduced to guarantee essential liberties, 
but such documents are no novelty in 
Spanish history. What has been rare, 
under the Republic as much as at any 
other time, has been the practical en- 
joyment of those rights. The regime is a 
bureaucracy, unpopular with the busi- 
ness world. It has monopolized the press 
and radio for too long and not intelli- 
gently. But it can quite easily be re- 
formed in these and other respects. And 
such a reform is infinitely safer than 
any more spectacular and dramatic 
change would be. 












of Cardinal Newman, a dramatic role was 


UST a hundred years ago, on October 
J 9, 1845, John Henry Newman was 
ceived into the Catholic Church. His 
yversion marked the great resurgénce 
the Church in England which New- 
in himself called the Second Spring. 
Che priest who received Newman was 
Italian monk known as Dominic of 
Mother of God, Passionist. He was a 
simple, quaint man, short, stout, un- 
nly, who had been in England but 
years and could speak only broken 
ilish. A few years later, he was to lie 
ing on a lonely railway platform in a 
tle English town. 
\t first sight it appears merely acci- 
tal that this Italian religious received 
wman’'s profession of faith. In reality, 
was the one priest in all the world 
should have admitted the peerless 
leader into the Church. In- 
d he was the apostle of the Second 
s in England. His life, strangely 
known to the world, was sheer drama. 
understand it we must go back to 
prelude. It was played seventy years 
fore Dominic was born. 
In midwinter of 1720¢a poor Italian 
rmit who called himself Paul of the 
Cross lived for forty days in a cold cell 
ijoining the sacristy of the church in 
ustellazzo. He had a straw sack for a 
ved, and bread and water for suste- 
nce. During those days he wrote a 
of life for religious that later be- 
ime the Rule of the Congregation of 
Passion. And during that same re- 
at, while praying before the Blessed 
sacrament, he began to reflect on those 
en who deny the Real Presence. 
England especially came to his mind. 
om that day until his death, fifty years 
ter, Paul of the Cross never knelt in 
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lL, God’s plans for the conversion 


assigned to an unknown missionary 


prayer without petitioning for its con- 
version. Moreover, he ordained that in 
every monastery of the Passionists special 
prayers should be recited daily for Eng- 
land’s return to the old Faith. Paul of 
the-Cross died in the monastery of SS. 
John and Paul in Rome, on the same 
Celian Hill where the monk Augustine 


_had lived before he became the apostle 


of England. Just before his death, after 
being in an ecstasy, Paul cried out, 
“What have I seen? My children—my 
religious in England!” 

Yet not long after his death his vision 
appeared to have been only a dream. 
His Passionists were dispersed, along 
with the other religious orders of the 
Church. Pope Pius VI died in exile at 
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Dominic burned with zeal for England’s conversion 












Valence, a prisoner of the Revolution, 
And the Church in Europe seemed about 
to perish, so that a French administrator 
wrote to Paris, “The Pope is dead. We 
have seen the last of them.” 

Of course, the world is always expec 
ing the Church to diesxIt does not un 
derstand how in the Mystical Body oj 
Christ there must always be a crucifixion 
before any resurrection. So it did not 
know that the apparent death throes of § had n 
the Church at the beginning of the nine- But 








teenth century were only to precede anf life w 
Faster rising for her all over Europe, § the ec 
particularly in that England for which § that | 
Paul of the Cross and his Passionists had § have 
been praying so long and so ardently. § nor 
Nor could it know that God had al § voice 
ready chosen a little Italian shepherd § befor 
boy to fulfill Paul’s vision and to be the § time 
apostle of a Second Spring in the Cath souls 
olic Church in Britain. told | 

Dominic Barberi was born near Viter in n¢ 
bo on June 22, 1792, the youngest of six § in Ei 


children. His parents died when he was He 


very young, and an uncle brought him pare: 
up as a shepherd and peasant farmer. pries 
Nobody ever thought of sending the lad kno 
to school; but an old priest taught him it w 
to read, and he devoured every book he to d 
could find, particularly the Sacred Scrip arra 


tures. O 


One day, as a young man, Dominic Don 
saw the Passionist habit of a monk ex who 
iled from his monastery, and it awak- The 
ened in him a strong desire to become a aq 
monk himself. When the religious oF Scri 
ders were restored in 1813, he entered swe 
a Passionist monastery at the age of was 
twenty-one to become a lay brother. He to'| 
intended to work in the kitchen and in bro 
the fields ._ the rest of his life. He did mo 
not dream of becoming a priest. He had sho 
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Newman at seventy-eight was created a Cardinal by Pope Leo XIII 


had no education, no chance to study. 

But now the great drama of Dominic’s 
life was about to begin. It began with 
the echoing in the depths of his soul of 
that mysterious voice which, the saints 
have told us, can neither be explained 
nor misunderstood. Dominic heard that 
voice twice, both times while praying 
before an altar of Our Lady. The first 
time it told him he was to work for 
souls in far-off places. The next time it 
told him he was to labor as a missionary 
in northwestern Europe, and especially 
in England. 

How was this to happen, when ap- 
parently he was not destined to be a 
priest? The young lay brother did not 
know. But he was absolutely certain that 
it would happen. He simply continued 
to do his best as a brother. God would 
arrange for his missionary career. 

One night, after working in the fields, 
Dominic sat talking with the young men 
who were preparing to become priests. 
The Novice Director jokingly asked him 
a question concerning a passage in the 
Scriptures. He did not expect an an- 
swer. But to his amazement the question 
was answered brilliantly. He determined 
to learn more about this uneducated lay 
brother; and the more he learned, the 
more he realized that the young man 
should study for the priesthood. 






























At the age of twenty-six, Dominic of 
the Mother of God, 
dained a priest in Rome. He lived now 
in the Paul of 
the Cross had seen in ecstasy his sons in 
England. And evident 
that the mantle of Paul in his love for 
that country had fallen in. double meas- 
ure upon his disciple. 


Passionist, was or- 


same monastery where 


soon it became 


Always he was praying for the Eng- 
lish, and literally pestering others to 
pray with him. England was his love by 
day and his dreams by night. Yet twenty 
years of his priestly life were to pass 
without a single ray of hope that some 
day he would see the country that was 
engraven in his heart. 

In 1825 the ill-fated French priest, De 
Lamennais. had finished his famous 
Essay on Indifference in Matters of Re- 
ligion. It was ereeted on all sides with 
wild enthusiasm. Its author was hailed 
as a new Father of the Church. But amid 
the universal chorus of praise, two dis- 
cordant voices were raised against the 
future apostate—and two only. One came 
from the-Protestant Vicarage of St. Mary 
of the Virgin, Oxford; the other came 
from a Passionist cell in Italy. The two 
voices were those of John Henry New- 
man and Dominic of the Mother of 
God, Passionist. 

During the twenty years following his 





ordination, Dominic's life was filled 
with prayer and penance, the labors of 
preaching and teaching, the writing of 
many distinguished works on philosophy 
and theology, and the duties of serving 
as superior in his Congregation. But 
always his heart was in England. And, 
while he never asked to go there, he 
was convinced that some day he would 
go. Once, when cholera came _ to 
Ceprano, he worked fearlessly among 
the plague-stricken Italians. “Death 
cannot come near me yet,” he said. 
“I must die in England.” 

In 1839 it was decided that while 
the time had not yet arrived to enter 
into England directly, a band of pioneer 
Passionists would begin a foundation in 
Belgium, with a view to working in 
Britain later on. Dominic received word 
of the decision while he was giving a 
mission in southern Italy. Four men 
had been chosen for the enterprise. His 
name was not even mentioned. 

This undoubtedly had been the last 
chance Dominic would ever know. He 
was almost fifty years old. His health 
was shockingly bad. His eyesight had 
become so poor that he could distin- 
guish people a few paces away only by 
the sound of their voices. Now at last 
we might expect he would be willing 
to admit that his youthful vision had 
been a mockery and that his priestly 
life had been built upon a delusion. 
But Dominic’s only reaction to the 
crushing news from Rome was to turn 
to a friend and say, “You will see. They 
will not go without me.” 

And suddenly God did His part, un- 
accountably, astoundingly. Even while 
Dominic was insisting, against all hope, 
that he would go with the chosen 
pioneers, their appointed leader was 
begging off from his, assignment. And 
soon a messenger rode up to Dominic’s 
monastery with a message from _ his 
General, telling him that he was to go 
to Rome to act as substitute leader of 
the mission band. 





OMINIC spent more than a year in 

Belgium. The waiting was not in 
vain. In Belgium he was hardened for 
the almost unbearable trials that lay 
ahead. There he found extreme pov- 
erty, and such calumny and hatred that 
at one time his superiors thought of 
recalling him to Rome. And there he 
began a correspondence with Newman 
and his little band of followers by 
penning his famous “Letter to the Gen- 
tlemen at Oxford.” Written in classical 
Latin, in the words of Dom Bede 
Camm, O.S.B., “it answered in the most 
masterly way the difficulties and ob- 
jections of Anglicans.” Newman said 
that the author must be a “sharp, 
clever man.” And Dalgairns, one o! 
Newman's disciples, began a friendship 
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Dominic that was to lead him 
eventually to the retreat of the Oxtord 
leaders at Littlemore. 

More important than all else to Dom- 
inic at this time, however, was an invi- 
tation from Wiseman, now a bishop in 
England, to come to live in a_ house 
near his own residence at Ascott College. 
Dominic rushed to Boulogne and, while 
waiting for a boat to carry him across 
the Channel, climbed to the top of a 
church to get his first view of the 
itnglish coastline with a spy-glass. 

When he stepped off the boat, every- 
where in the streets were great, signs 
bearing the words “No popery!” Every- 
where in his path the effigy of the Pope 
was being consigned to roaring bonfires 
amid the shrieking of files, the beating 
ol drums, and the exulting shouts of the 
dearly beloved English. It was Guy 
Fawkes Day, the one day above all 
others when Dominic should not have 
Britain. 
still was the coldness of the 
prolessors at Ascott College 
toward him and his cause. They re- 
sented this strange Italian in his relig- 
ious garb and bare feet, sputtering his 
broken English, and burning to convert 
England all at once. After all, what did 
he know about their country? Did he 
want to spoil everything with his im- 
prudent zeal? 


with 


come to 
Worse 
Catholic 


XINALLY, the priest who was living 
k in the house which Bishop Wiseman 
promised to Dominic simply would not 
ret out. So back to Belgium went poor 
Dominic. He had entered the land of 
his dreams. He had found it to be a 

ightmare. 

Nevertheless, more than ever now he 
longed to spend himself in Britain. And 
soon word came that a sure place was 
ready for him at last. So he crossed the 
Channel again with one companion, 
this time really to fulfill the vision of 
Paul of the Cross. 

\gain at Ascott College he found the 
Catholic professors cold and aloof, dur- 
ing months of waiting when Rome it- 
seemed to be against him. And 
when at last he was able to celebrate 


self 


his first public Mass in his own house 
on a Sunday morning, and began to say 
the prayers in English after Mass, his 
congregation began to snicker and then 
to howl at his broken speech. Poor 
Dominic was in tears. 

Yet from the start there was some- 
thing about this physically unattractive 
monk that influenced people in spite of 
themselves. Newman himself once said 
that he was moved to the depths of his 
soul every time he saw Dominic, and 
particularly noted the spiritual gaiety 
and gallantry of the stout little Italian. 
Thus, slowly but surely, the stuttering 
foreigner began to win the hearts of his 
pitifully small congregation. 

In March he dared to give a mission 
—in English. It was the beginning of all 
the modern parish missions in England. 
On Good Friday he received his first 
convert into the Church. By Advent he 
was ready to work in the town of Stone, 
three miles away. Here he hired a room 
in an inn, to say Mass in the village 
for the first time since Reformation 
days. And here for ‘almost two years he 
walked the Way of the Cross with his 
Divine Master, and became the apostle 
of the Second Spring. 

We cannot lay too much importance 
on what we are to speak of now. The 
conflict we are to note took place in a 
quiet English village between a‘ single 
Italian monk and some hundreds of 
English people. But the results of that 
struggle were so far-reaching as to be 
incalculable. 

During three centuries the Church in 
England had lain prostrate under a 
cruel and relentless persecution. True, 
the days of the rack in London Tower, 
and the hanging and quartering of 
Catholics on Tyburn Hill had passed; 
but men were still alive who remem- 
bered the Gordon Riots, when British 
mobs had risked burning down the city 
.of London to show their hatred for 
Catholics, and the King’s militia alone 
had been able to halt the butchery of 
Catholic Englishmen. The Emancipa- 
tion Act of 1829 meant only that 
Catholics would be tolerated if they 
did not make too much show of their 





Strange Customs 


> After placing a wreath of 
flowers on the grave of a com- 
rade, a soldier noticed an old 
Chinese placing a bowl of rice 
on a nearby grave. 

Amused, the soldier asked, 
“When do you expect your 





friend to come up and eat the rice?” 
The old man smiled and replied, “Same time your friend comes 


up to smell the flowers.” 
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religion, so that Newman called then lowing 
a people who shunned the light of day. % bru 
When Dominic came to Britain, th would 
fewness of priests, the wretchednegs gg Div" 
religious edifices, and the timidity qf P&S ‘ 
Catholics gave ample indications of th oppos 
sad effects of centuries of savage perm § PT 
cution. Especially the old spirit of thems 
hatred toward the monk and friar wa loved 
still rampant, so that Catholic religioy pent 
were scattered about, using the nam could 
and dress of seculars. They were for. excep 
bidden to. receive new members unde Yet 
threat of banishment. The _ religioy utter 
garb, proscribed by law, had not been perio 
seen publicly during threé centuries jn and | 
all the realm of England. down 
Cathe 
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the gage of battle simply by walk 8° * 
ing the three miles between Aston and was 
Stone in his religious habit and sandaled treat 
feet. By that act he knew he braved § ‘UP 
banishment, even rhartyrdom. By it he >t 
shouted a direct challenge to English Chu 
bigotry. By it he sounded also a clarion 
call to English Catholics to lay aside A 
their timidity, and show forth onc 
more the spirit of Augustine and § “¢ 
Thomas of Canterbury, of Fisher and aon 
Sir Thomas More. the 

However dimly they realized the full han 
import of Dominic’s daring, Catholics =e 
and Protestants alike must have sensed “8 
something of the issues involved. They se 
must have been somehow aware that if put 
this barefooted missionary were to re the 
treat or fail in his bold enterprise, the ‘pe 
open practice of Catholicism in England ali 
would receive a severe setback; if he all 
were to triumph alone against the forces the 
of prejudice, his bravery and his victory Ps 
would shame the English Catholics into He 
a courage like unto his own. she 

Thus on the very first morning when aft 
he walked in his religious garb from - 
Aston to Stone, a town entrenched in -_ 
centuries of religious bigotry, the war th 
was on. As eye-witnesses reported, all 
hell seemed to be let loose against him. be 
By the time he reached Stone, crowds la 
had gathered about him; angry mutter ¥ 
ings had become cries of “Here is th 
Father Demonio! Here is the Demon!”; Q 
then followed insults, ribald, unrepeat- C 
able; and now as Dominic walked E 
slowly through the mob, hat in hand, 7 
in perfect calm, and with a kind word P 
for all, stones began to rain upon him; b 
people spat at him; some of the more : 
daring scooped mud and filth from the 
roadway and flung them in his face. . 
All the way to the inn where he was : 
to say Mass and back again to the out 
skirts of the town the surging rout fol- ) 





lowed him. When they left him at last, 
his habit was defiled, his face bloody, 
his ears rang with threats of death. 
Yet he did return, again and again, 
three times each week during the fol- 
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jowing two years, to meet punishment 
go brutal that at any time martrydom 
would have been a relief. And, like his 
Divine Master, he walked the wine- 
ss alone, for even the Catholics were 
posed to what they considered a wild 
imprudence that might react upon 
themselves. . . . And here was the be- 
loved England for which Dominic's 
heart had burned, and about which he 
could never speak during thirty years 
except in the broken accents of a lover. 
Yet never did he ask for relief, nor 
utter a word of complaint to his su- 
periors. And slowly the stark courage 
and holiness of the man began to break 
down his enemies. More important, 
Catholics were roused from their apathy. 
The story of his suffering and his cour- 
age spread quickly. More and more he 
was in demand for missions and __re- 
treats that were always followed by 
supernatural effects. Prejudices were 
broken down; converts flocked to the 
Church; Catholics walked unafraid. 


I one time we read of Dominic's 
A preaching in a hayloft to five hun- 
dred Protestants; at another time we see 
him preaching in habit and sandals in 
the streets of London and, crucifix in 
hand, urging dumbfounded Englishmen 
to come to his mission. And finally Dom- 
inic dared to hold a ceremony un- 
paralleled since pre-Reformation days—a 
public, outdoor procession in honor of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Two thousand 
spectators, Catholics and _ Protestants 
alike, witnessed this historic event; and 
all bore testimony to the fact that while 
the rain fell in torrents, it did not fall 
on Dominic carrying the monstranced 
Host. And it was this public honor 
shown to Our Lord in the Eucharist, 
after centuries of neglect and contempt 
in England, that appeared to be the 
immediate prelude to the flowering of 
the Second Spring. 

We may recall it was while praying 
before the Blessed Sacrament at Castel- 
lazzo that Paul of the Cross was in- 
spired to pray for England. And one of 
the great desires of the leaders of the 
Oxford Movement in the Anglican 
Church was to restore belief in the 
Eucharist, which Newman was to de- 
scribe later on as the Sacrament 
prompted by Our Lord’s love, devised 
by His wisdom, and realized by His 
omnipotence. 

Thus it is significant that Dominic 
received Newman into the Church soon 
after his spectacular public procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Newman's 
disciple, Dalgairns, had already been 
received by Dominic, and he it was who 
asked the Italian monk to stop off at 
Littlemore on the evening of October 
8, 1845. Of course Dominic had been 
there before. For years now he had not 


only corresponded with the Oxford 
group, but had publicly praised them 
and asked prayers for them, and, only 
a few months before, after praying with 
Newman at Littlemore church, had 
written to his General that only a little 
more grace was needed for Newman to 
become a Catholic. 

On this October day, however, as he 
huddled miserably on the outside seat 
of an English stagecoach in a pelting 
hail of rain, he did not know that 
Newman had already determined to ask 
of him admission into the Church. An 
hour before midnight he arrived at 
Littlemore. And as he dried his drip- 
ping clothes before a blazing hearth 
fire, and while an equinoctial gale 
howled against the windows, Newman 
came into the room, knelt at Dominic’s 
feet, and begged him to hear his con- 
fession and receive him into the Church. 
On the following morning Newman and 
two of his closest friends, Bowles and 
Stanton, made their profession of Faith 
together. 

There is no need to speak here about 
the effects of Newman's conversion. 
They are beyond computation. We are 
concerned only with pointing out the 
fact that while any priest might have 
received the Anglican leader into the 
Church, Dominic was precisely the one 
who should have had that happiness. 
This tremendous conversion rightly be- 
longed to Paul of the Cross, who had 
sowed the seeds of the Second Spring 
at Castellazzo; to the Passionists, who 
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> A gentleman is one who thinks 
more of other people’s feelings 
than his own rights, and more of 
other people’s rights than his own 
feelings. 

—MATTHEW H. BUCKHAM 





had been praying for England during 
more than a century; to Dominic, whose 
life for more than thirty years had 
been a complete holocaust for his be- 
loved England; to this apostle who had 
roused the English Church to new life, 
whose blood had flowed for it again and 
again in the streets of Stone. 

Until the end of his life Dominic 
kept up correspondence by letter and 
mutual visits with Newman whom he 
called “one of the humblest and most 
lovable men.” The converts at Little- 
more lived for a while according to a 
simple rule of life arranged for them 
by the Passionist, and later on he de- 
fended them publicly against calum- 
nious attack. Newman called Dominic 
his “father in God,” and kept a picture 
of him in his bedroom, with a light 
always burning before it. And when 
Dominic’s cause for canonization was 
introduced, he paid him a most glowing 
tribute, and said he hoped with all his 


li 


heart that the Church would crown 
Dominic with the aureole of the saints. 

Dominic lived less than four years 
after his reception of Newman, spend- 
ing himself in giving memorable mis- 
sions and retreats, and in establishing 
new houses of his Congregation. Utterly 
worn out before his sixtieth year, 
Dominic was seized with a fatal heart 
attack on August 27, 1849, while on his 
way to visit one of his monasteries, and, 
with every door closed against him be- 
cause of the cholera that was raging in 
London, he lay dying on the railway 
platform at Pangbourne. . 

What were his thoughts as he lay 
there in agony, with his crucifix pressed 
to his lips, realizing that his life was 
drawing swiftly to its close? Did he 
think his life a failure? He had wanted 
to convert all England. Actually he had 
‘won some hundreds of souls. 

How could he foresee all the good 
that was to follow from his zealous 
labors? How could he know that within 
three years the reawakened English 
Church would be able to hold the First 
Provincial Synod of Westminster, with 
Cardinal Wiseman presiding, and 
Father Newman preaching his magnifi- 
cent apostrophe to the Second Spring? 


HE lives of the saints appear to them 

very often as failures, because their 
Master’s seemed so on Calvary. They 
are, rather, triumphs of failure. The 
seed must die before the harvest appears. 
What was Dominic’s harvest? It can be 
measured only by what the Second 
Spring has meant to the Church in 
England and all over the world. And 
that measuring is beyond our power, 
because it will continue to grow until 
that last day when God alone will be 
able to estimate its riches. For the har- 
vest of the saints never dies. It has its 
roots and its flowering in that Mystical 
Body of Him Who walks the roadways 
of the world to the end of time. 

In this year, marking the centenary 
of Newman's reception into the Church, 
Dominic’s Cause for Canonization is 
being seriously examined. As the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster has said: “It 
would be a crowning triumph to the 
celebrations to mark the centenary of 
Cardinal Newman's reception into the 
Church if the Holy See saw fit to raise 
to the altar the priest who received 
him.” 

But whether or not Dominic fs can- 
onized, we can learn much fro: his 
gallant and indomitable spirit of faith. 
Today the Church in Europe is shad- 
owed by the growing darkness of Com- 
munism. But in his day she was even 
more sorely straitened. And his voice 
cries out to us his own resolve. “Do 
the best you can and leave the rest 
to God.” 





This was a terrible, desperate thing he had written 


LIKE the boardwalk at Chesapeake 
Beach,” Boog said “Didn't 1 
an accordion there?” 

I won a bow! of goldfish,” Joey said, 
“but I like going down the river on the 
Charley Mae and passing Mount Ver- 
non with the ship’s bell tolling. and 
riding the chute-the-chute at Marshall 
Halli.” 

How about Glen Echo?” Boog. said. 

Riding out on an open street car, and 
zippin’ around in the little automobiles, 
and all?” 

“Yeh, and how about Great Falls, on 
the Virginia side?” 

We got wonderlul places 
around Washington all right,” 
said. “But the monastery’s best.” 

‘The monastery’s best of all,” said 
Joey. 

Joey's mother was hurrying about the 
kitchen fixing their picnic lunch, and 
as she went from cupboard to pantry to 
table she kept pushing them aside. 

‘Be quiet, you two!” she said, and 
Joey was surprised because she sounded 
angry. “I'll never get your lunch made 
if you keep chattering and jumping 
around under my feet. You were gone 
an hour by this time last Saturday.” 

“You sound awful anxious to get rid 
of us,” Joey said, and he sat down on 


to go 
Boog 


the green kitchen chair and didn’t look 
at her. “You used to like taking a long 
time with our lunch, and putting in all 
kinds of ‘surprises. and here in the 
kitchen was one of the best parts of 
Saturday.” 








win. 


She put down the mustard jar and 
went over to him and kissed him. 

“I’m sorry, Joey,” she said. “I’m 
awtully flustered this morning. You and 
Boog scoot along now and have a 
grand time.” 

Joey stood on the green chair and 
kissed her good, and he and Boog 
laughed. His mother was in the door 
watching them as they went across the 
yard. She wasn’t smiling, and Joey 
wondered about that for a moment. 

The two very small boys started run- 
ning across the field to the monastery 
high on the hill. 

“We'll go through the catacombs 
first,” said Boog, “just like every Sat- 
urday.” 

“The catacombs are better than the 
little automobiles and everything.” 

The two little boys ran up the path 
through the woods and were breathing 
hard when they pulled open the great 
front door of the monastery. They 
walked across the stone floor solemnly 
on tiptoe, their eyes shining. Before the 
magnificent main altar like the Pope’s 
own in St. Peter’s in Rome, they genu- 
flected with humble reverence and then 
turned toward the steps that led down 
into the catacombs that were “just like 
the real ones.” There was the familiar 
lingering incense, and then they went 
down the steep stairs into the cool, 
dark catacombs. They went into the 
replica of Mary’s kitchen and _ stored 
their brown paper bags of sandwiches 
and apples in Mary’s cupboard with 
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| spent many enchanted hours within 
the cool, dark walls of the old monastery. And 
one day he found there a secret that belonged 


to someone very dear 


childish pride and satisfaction at hay 
ing put the right things in the right 
place. Then they started the winding 
walk past the “tombs of the martyrs” 
that were set into the damp walls, and 
they took down two of the little lamps 
which were like those that the Foolish 
Virgins had failed to fill with oil. 

“Kinda like a gravy boat, ain’t they?” 
Boog said. 

Joey nodded and unscrewed the carved 
rigid “flame” in the tip, held it in the 
palm of his hand, and laughed to him 
self because it did not burn him, then 
carefully screwed it back into the lamp. 

They bent against the steepness of 
the narrow way as they went along feeb 
ing the damp walls. 

Joey turned around abruptly and 
held up his hand the way a master of 
altar boys does, and facing about again, 
holding a great imaginary candlestick 
in a procession, he went on, his make 
believe cassock swinging about his legs 
“Toe rame eet taruh cah-ah-more,” he 
chanted, making up his own Latin @ 
he went along, and Boog started 
swing an imaginary censer and invent 
wonderful “answers.” “Aro s0-0-0-see, 
he would sing. 

The two little boys enjoyed theif 
procession and were sure it was pleat 
ing to God. 

When they came to the wax Romaf 
soldier saint lying behind glass, they 
stood in silent awe and admiration. The 
armor and the golden sword gleamed. 

“I wish we could feel the sword,” 
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goog whisnered. “I wish we could take 
tout of the scabbard.” 

Joey put his fingers on the glass. 
ike to touch the armor. It’s real.” 
They went into the Purgatory and 
Hell chapel next, but as always they 
jid not look long at the murals of the 
4amned writhing in torment. As usual 
ey lifted the drapery at the end of 
the hollow altar there and _ silently 
gawied through and out the other side. 
This was an old ritual with.them, and 
ihey had come to feel that this was one 
thing for which this altar was made. 

Next were the “Early Christians and 
the Lions.” The two little boys clung 
0 the bars of the gate of the Roman 
wena and peered in, in wonderful ter- 
or. The lions tore at the wax figures, 
and the painted people on the wall 
high in the painted seats cheered and 
dapped and enjoyed themselves. 

“There’s one ain’t lookin’!” Joey 
aid. “I never noticed him before; he’s 
yawning.” 

They looked a long time without 
aying anything. Once Joey got down 
on his hands and knees and by trying 
0 stand on his head got a good look 
ito the mouth of the biggest lion. 


“I'd 





Boog climbed upon the iron gate and 
shook his fist at the painted people and 
growled softly and challengingly at the 


- lions. 


HEN they went on to the beau- 
6 eo white plaster saints that were as 
big as life and were not behind glass 
like the marvelous Roman soldier. First 
they went on tiptoe over to the pros- 
trate form of the martyred girl, St. 
Agnes, and one after the other they 
gently touched the big drop of white 
blood that was always about to fall 
from the great slash in her throat that 
had been made by a soldier’s sword. 
Here they invariably saved St. Sebas- 
tian “for last” there were so 
many things you could do with him. 
He was the saint who had been shot to 
death with arrows, and his white plaster 
body bristled with arrows which fitted 
into neat holes and which Boog and 
Joey removed carefully so as not to 
hurt the saint. The ends of the arrows 
had no points, but they were fine white 
arrows just the same. Each little boy 
held the bundle of them and_ stuck 
them into his belt. Then dividing them 
evenly, they knelt at the ends of the 


because 
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altar and threw them at each other with 
whispered war cries and danced about 
the tiny chapel, patting their hands 
over their lips and singing the “Indian 
chant.” 

At last they put the arrows back into 
St. Sebastian and touched his shoulder 
because he was an old friend, While 
they had been playing he seemed to be 
resting there, covered with so many 
well-drilled holes. Surely he must know 
that they would come next Saturday and 
relieve him of his arrows a while. 

They went back the way they had 
come and were in the catacombs again. 
There wasn’t anything left down here 
but the stable of Bethlehem, and they 
went inside and took some straw out 
of the stall, put it back, and went and 
patted the ass and the sheep on the 
head. With infinite tenderness they 
knelt down and lifted the bright plaster 
Babe from the manger and nestled it in 
their arms. Joey put his cheek agaimt 
the little cheek of the Infant before he 
put Him back, and both of them smiled 
at Mary and Joseph before they left. 


Joey crumpled the paper in his 
hand and stared dumfounded 
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Back up in the high-domed church 
of the monastery, they stopped to listen 
to a monk practicing the Sanctus far up 
behind a Turkish grill, and they saw 
old Brother Leo, who waved to them 
before he went back to his cobbler’s 
bench and his dreams of the Agnus Dei 
he was composing when he was not 
making sandals. 

They sat in the replica of the Pope’s 
chair, their little legs dangling, their 
faces grave and contented. And then 
they went over to the carved group of 
figures that were about as big as the 
little fellows themselves. There was 
Christ carrying the cross, and five evil 
creatures goading Him and mocking 
the pain on His face. Boog lifted the 
terrible crown of thorns and Joey took 
a knife from the sheath of one of the 
tormenters and thrust it against that 
one’s side threateningly. 

The boys had often noticed the basket 
which was fastened to the pedestal and 
which was marked ‘Petitions and Inten- 
tions,” but they had never bothered 
with the slips of paper that were folded 
carefully and filled the basket to the 
brim. When Boog took a slip of paper 
and opened it and read it, so did Joey. 

Neither of them could read very well 
yet. But both realized at once that what 
was written on the paper was what the 
person wanted most in this world and 
which he or she wanted the monks to 
pray for too in their long vigils day 
and night before some altar. 

Joey's slip read, “My mother is a 
hopeless cripple. I pray that she may 
be spared the agony of a long life. 
R.M.F.” 

Boog’s slip said, “I am losing my 
faith, help me. C.L.D.” 

The boys put the slips back and took 
others. For the first time they felt that 
they were doing something wrong in 
the monastery. They knew they 
shouldn't be reading these secrets, but 
the temptation to keep opening them 
was too great. 








Footnotes to Fame—XIX 


> A tribal chieftain from the Belgian Congo was being entertained in 
the Belgian royal palace during the reign of King Albert. 

“Tell me which piece you like best,” the King said, as they listened 
to the royal orchestra after dinner. 

A few minutes later the orchestra paused while a few of the musicians 


tuned their instruments. 
“That’s it,” said the chief. 


For the remainder of the evening they listened to the orchestra tuning 
up. The courteous and tactful host respected his guest’s opinion. 



















They couldn't make heads or tails of 
a lot of them, and they were dipping 
quickly in the basket and looking about 
to see if anybody were watching them. 

“Here’s a good one,” Boog whispered, 
and he held it open for Joey to read. 
It said, “My son is drinking himself to 
death. May my prayers and yours help 
him to stop.” 

Boog put back the crown of thorns 
carefully, and Joey picked up another 
slip as Boog went over to stick his 
finger in the pools of lukewarm melted 
wax of the squat little candles burning 
before St. Francis. 

Joey was dumfounded when he rec- 
ognized his father’s handwriting on the 
little slip of paper, and saw his father’s 
initials at the end. He knew the familiar 
old brown fountain pen his father had 
used to write. He read the words, 
“Another man is robbing me of my 
wife. Help her. Help her.” 

Joey crumpled the paper in his hand 
and stared at the hideous face of the 
little monster who was leering so hor- 
ribly. This was a terrible, desperate 
thing his father had written. One of 
the tormenters sneered in his face. He 
folded the paper thin and wedged it 
under the foot of the cross where no 
one would ever find it, and then he 
looked beseechingly into the face of 
Christ and prayed breathlessly without 
words or thought. 


>. 





‘fan Bites Dog 





> A class in English was given the 
task of writing four lines of dra- 
matic poetry. One boy wrote: 

“A boy was walking down the track; 
The train was coming fast; 

The boy stepped off the railroad 

track 

To let the train go past.” 

The teacher said, “It lacks the 
dramatic,” so the boy submitted the 
following: 

“A boy was walking down the track; 

The train was coming fast: 

The train jumped off the railroad 
track 


To let the boy go past.” 
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Boog saw him running across the 
stone floor toward the big door, and he 
scampered after him. Joey was already 
on the path through the woods when 







































Boog got outside. Th 
“Joey!” he yelled. “Where are you § sions 
going? We haven't even been in. the § and 
garden or gone through the trash for § mame 
old vigil lamps.” Mont 
Joey turned around once, and Boog § ‘La 
saw him throw down the little wooden § Rhei 
dagger he had taken out of the sheath, § head 
“Joey, we're going to have our picnic § *ou 
in the woods. Joey!” still 
But Joey was gone. Down the hill § the | 
and through the field. As he thrashed § of le 
through the grainlike weeds that were ff of tt 
taller than he was, he doubled his fiss § and 
and ran with a headlong urgency. find 
“I've got to go home! I've got to go § liber 
home!” he thought. Out loud he said, § ™0s! 
.“Mama, Mama. What’s the matter, § and 
Mama!” whe: 
He ran through the pebbly streets § © 2 
and up the bank of his own back yard, T 
around to the front of the house and § Fret 
wrenched open the front door. Wh 
His mother was sitting in the living § wit! 
room on the piano stool with a man § oe 
who was touching her hair. She was § Was 
prettier than when Joey had left her § Iti 
for the monastery; she was prettier in 
his father’s favorite white dress. 

She looked at Joey in startled amaze § p} 
ment, and the man glared at him. ear 

“Joey!” she said, getting up. “What § wit 
about your picnic? Why, you never § Ro 

~ come—is something the matter?” 

Joey stood there panting. His shin I 
tail was hanging out, and his black pot 
ribbed stockings were sagging about his § 
ankles. His fists were hard little knots Cay 
as he looked at the man sitting there. oa 

He stood there before them like that § 
a moment, and the man gaped at the | 
fury on the little boy’s face. Then Joey thi 
walked over to him and slapped him J %° 
hard across the mouth. : “V 

His mother gasped, and the man got § © 
up and walked out the front door. 0 

His mother was frightened as she 
looked at the little boy standing there, T 
a.small, wrathful angel. Then she ee 

(2 





snatched him to the white dress, and 
he clung to her fiercely. 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 
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Parlez-vous Francais? 


» THE LANGUAGE DIFFICULTIES Our soldiers experienced in 
France have added a few new words to the average G.I. vo- 
cabulary. By Richard C. Hotelet, CBS correspondent, quoted 
in “Talks”: 


The French are picking up a lot of favorite G.I. expres- 
sons and the Americans, in turn, are committing cheerful 
and vigorous mayhem against the French language. Place 
names probably come in for the worst beating. The town of 
Montfais became “Murphy” and La Haye du Puis became 
“La Hooey de Pooey.” Nowadays the Cathedral-town of 
Rheims is still “Reems” or “Reims” to G.I.s, who shake their 
heads sadly when the French don’t know what they're talking 
about. And it'll go on that way. In western Germany they're 
till calling it “The Ziegfeld Line.” And the word “jeep”— 
the French say “‘sheep’—looks as if it’s going to be a more 
or less permanent addition to the French language. All sorts 
of things, magazines, dresses, jewelry, and hats—both men’s 
and women’s—are called ‘“‘jeep.’”” On the other hand, you'll 
find when our soldiers come back that their talk will be 
liberally sprinkled with French words. It seems to me that 
most of the boys don’t say “Yes” any more. They said “oui” 
and “merci” is used as much as “thanks.” A favorite word, 
when they’re talking about a lot of anything, from money 
to artillery fire, is “beaucoup.” . . . 

There are things about our army too that baffle the 
French, that have nothing to do with mispronunciation. 
When our Psychological Warfare Branch started working 
with the French here, they had a terrible time explaining to 
one Frenchman just exactly what this psychological warfare 
was. Finally he got it. “Ah,” he said, “I see what you mean. 
It is just like marriage.” 


Never a Dull Moment! 


D> PENNSYLVANIA STATION is one of the busiest places on 
earth; it’s more than a railroad terminal, it’s a fantastic city 
within a city. Some paragraphs from an article by Bogart 
Rogers in “Cosmopolitan”: 


Back in war-year 1918, Penn Station performed the trans- 
portation miracle of the ages. It handled more than 24,000,- 
000 passengers. Experts exclaimed, “Unbelievable—absolute 
capacity!” Last year—and it hasn’t grown an inch since 1918 
-107,000,000 ticketholders swarmed through its train gates, 
nearly 300,000 daily... . 

The telephones jangle fit to drive a body crazy. There are 
thirty-five phones and operators just for answering questions. 
Sometimes they ring 5,000 times an hour—everything from 
“When's the last train for Flemington Junction?” to compli- 
cated ones like how can somebody get to Seattle via New 
Orleans and Ashtabula and back again by next Tuesday? 

Scattered all over the premises are 188 public phone booths. 
The busiest ones gobble up 300 nickels a day and the at- 
tended phone stations ‘put through some 1400 out-of-town 
calls, 

Fred Loeffel, the station fellow, has 140 


agent, poor 


information-desk experts who make the Quiz Kids look like 
children when it comes to giving the right answers. 

The 2300 dime-in-the-slot parcel lockers lure 16,000 coins 
monthly. The lost-and-found department picks up 1500 mis- 
placed articles—from watches and false teeth to cats and dogs 
and on one memorable occasion a large and venomous snake 
—in a box, of course. . 

The silver lining to Penn Station’s war cloud is, of all 
things, the chewing-gum shortage. The trouble it used to 
have with that stuff was enough to drive a station crazy. 
While it’s nothing now to what it used to be, you might take 
a look at the floor some time when you're -passing. 


Fair Warning 


> AN ITEM IN “This Week” describes how one harassed 
gardener handled the menace of wandering chickens: 


Mr. H. Clay Gott, of Springfield, IIl., is the most painstak- 
ing Victory Gardener we have heard of. Troubled by neigh- 
bors’ chickens forever scratching up his seed, Mr. Gott took a 
few kernels of corn, drilled a small hole in each. Then he 
passed a length of string through each hole, attached a 
printed card to each string, spread the kernels enticingly 
around his garden. 

Next day Mr. Gott’s neighbor was amazed to find all his 
chickens with little notes hanging by strings from their bills. 
The notes said: 

“I have been a bad bird. Please keep me home before I 
get killed.” 

The Forbidden Sport 


& Cockfights are illegal in Ireland—which, of course, adds to 
their popularity. In “The Bell,’ P. O. Crannlaighe describes 
his visit to a cockfight and what transpired before the au- 
thorities arrived on the scene: 


Two cocks or “birds” were being got ready. One man held 
a cock while another, a small, wizened, white-haired, bespec- 
tacled individual, in a brown suit and a bowler, put the spurs 
on it. The spur is a curved steel spike three or four inches 
long, one end being tubular in shape, half an inch long. 

The man putting on the spur first placed a small piece of 
chamois leather over the cock’s natural spur, which is on 
the back part of his leg and about half an inch in length. 


‘He then fitted the tubular end of the steel spur over that 


and repeated the operation on the other leg. He examined 
both until he was satisfied everything was correct. He took 
as much trouble over it as if he were saddling a prospective 
Derby winner. 

Another man arrived with an eggflip and brandy in a cup, 
from which the cock drank a drop and immediately started 
crowing. Now, everything was ready. We went back to the 
ring, which was surrounded by 100 or 150 men, sitting, 
kneeling, and standing, some of them laying bets. The two 
cocks were brought in, left in the center of the ring—and 
the fight was on. ; 

Each cock circled, warily, around the other. Just like two 
wrestlers looking tor an opening. Suddenly, one or both 
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would turn quickly and make a backward kick, trying to 
pierce his opponent with his spur. These cocks never use 
their beaks when fighting, unlike the ordinary domestic fowl. 
\gain they would circle around. Suddenly one would jump 
toward his opponent, turn in midair, and kick. 

This went on, with the cocks inflicting minor injuries on 
each other, till they lay down beside each other, panting 
ind bleeding, while they got back. their wind—or until the 
round ended, when they were given eggflip and brandy by 
their “seconds.” . . . 

The fight still went on. The same tactics were employed 
ver and over again. Then, at the end of about three-quarters 
if an hour, one cock, being more groggy than the other, got 

spur through the head that finished the game.... 


Signs Along the Way 


P FAULTY GRAMMAR and punctuation and other circumstances 
rave made some of our rordside signs sources of amusement 
nstead of instruction. Myles D. Blanchard writes of some 
Signs Along the Way” in the “Victorian”: 


\ few years ago I was visiting a friend out in Minneapolis. 
He lived in an apartment house. Two doors led from the 
front hall of the building, and on one of them were printed 
these words. Take This Door to the Janitor. Perhaps some- 
body did it after I left, but I was always tempted to unhinge 
that door and deposit it in the janitor’s living room, just to 
see what he would do with it... . 

The American public simply puts up with signs; it never 
pays too much attention to them. Thus, in Woreester, Massa- 
chusetts, 1 discovered a workman one day going around with 
: can of green paint and a brush. The settees upon which 
he was working looked freshly painted and I was curious. I 
isked him what he was doing, and he informed me that when 
he painted the seats he put up a sign, Fresh Paint, but no- 
body would believe him without rubbing their fingers on it. 
He was going around touching up the finger spots. . 

One of the best stories I've heard about signs is the one 
which has West Virginia for a setting. It seems an enter- 
prising ointment salesman had plastered on every huge rock 
ilong the side of the road this plea, Use Blank’s Ointment 
or Burns. Everywhere one went there was the suggestion. 
But a religious fanatic had also seen the advantage of out- 
door advertising and he'd used the rocks too, and he'd 
painted this, What Will You Do in the Judgment? At last 
the inevitable happened. On one rock was What Will You 
Do in the Judgment? and underneath it were the words, Use 
Blank’s Ointment for Burns 


Beards 


> Writinc In “Good Housekeeping,” Judith Chase-Churchill 
has a few words to say about the male sex and their facial 
dornment. We quote from her article: 


Man may deride woman for her penchant for crazy hair- 
dos, but these female fripperies can’t hold a candle to the 
fuss man makes over his facial foliage. And always has. 

Just listen to how he has pampered his beard, from way 
back. In the first place, he’s dyed it—not just black to hide 
the gray hairs, but gold, henna, all sorts of gay colors. He 
used to weave gold thread, spangles, bright ribbons into it. 
He braided it, curled it, waxed it, oiled it, dusted it with 
powder, and even starched it. He clipped it, pruned it, 
shaped it. And he even put it up at night in a fan-shaped 
contraption so it would spread out the next day. 

Just when man caught on to the idea of shaving is a 
doubtful point. But records show that as far back as the 
Stone Age, man hacked away at his whiskers with sharpened 
stones while he looked into the brook for a mirror. Later he 
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improvised razors of flints, oyster shells, bones, shark's teeth, 
polished metals. Then small hatchets, chisels, swords. 

But he never really shaved conscientiously until the time 
of Alexander the Great, when he found that his beard, ag 
matter how ornamental, also had its drawbacks. For it served 
as a convenient handle for his enemies in battle, who would 
grab it with one hand and with the sword in the other 
to cut off his head. From then on, said man, nothing doing 
on beards. 

For a while, anyway. .. . 

It seems that whenever in past centuries there’s beeng 
world upheaval, the male face, being sensitive to’ such things 
sprouts foliage. * 

Tonsorialists may know a lot about the past, preseq 
and future of the male face, but there’s one mystery oa 
has ever solved. That is why in the world man spends half 
his life trying to shave the hair off his face, and the other 
half trying to put it back on his head. 


Radio Fans 


> THe various tyres of radio fans are analyzed by Helen 
M. Johnson in “This Month.” We quote some paragraphs 


By far the most dangerous, the most persistent, and 
most irritating type of radio listener is the news-analé 
commenato. From early morning until the last of the five 
finals, this individual monopolizes the radio. He knows 
exact time of each broadcast, and every 15 minutes switch 
the station to hear another news broadcast or analyst. 

It makes little difference whether he has just heard 
same release in precisely the same words—he' listens anyway, 
breathless with suspense, waiting for a world-shaking flash 
Any slight household sound turns him into a ranting maniat 
You can always give this man odds on being the winner in 
any duel over the possession of the radio. He has stamina 
and won't be thwarted. 

Much less rare is the music fan. Unlike the news fan, he 
not only wants to hear for himself, but wants—dnd_ even 
insists—that you listen, too. This group is made up of two 
distinct varieties: the first is the swing musico, who likes his 
music hot—so hot it will heat up the whole neighborhood 
He is constantly shouting over the blast of the radio: “Wow 
Listen to that brass section! Groovy, really groovy!” Agree 
with this man. If you love life and want to live, agree with 
him! 

Not so much an exhibitionist, but possibly more dangerous 
because of his ability to stick at it longer, is the classi-musica 
Alter all, he doesn’t have the wear and tear on his ear-drums 
or his feet that the swing-musico has. He differs in another 
important way from his brother of the popular taste. He 
wants other people to listen—but doesn’t care particularly if 
they disagree with his opinions. 

Indeed, he almost hopes they will demonstrate their lack 
of culture and upbringing by disagreeing. Then with @ 
tolerant smile and a politely raised’ eyebrow, the classi-musi@ 
goes back to Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. . . . 

To omit the comedio type would be a grave oversight. A 
man of this temperament, because of his surface good humor, 
is the most deceptive of all. At first he may even seem to bea 
yery funny person—that is, if you haven't heard Jack Benny 
or Bob Hope for a couple of weeks. 

This type has a fanatical fear of missing one little innu 
endo. He makes any switching of the dial a complete im 
possibility by draping himself over the radio in an effort 
to hear every chuckle from the studio audience. Well trained, 
he laughs at the proper moment and stops at the precise 
beginning of the next joke. He is not really dangerous until 
crossed. But then he exhibits surprising animosity—generally 
in an insulting manner laden with warmed-over wit. 
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Historic moment at Chihkiang, Hunan, China, as Gen. Hsiae I-hsu, Chinese Chief 
of Staff, reads surrender memorandum, At his right is Brig. Gen. Haydon L. 
Boatner, American Chief of Staff, Chinese Combat Command. The memorandum 
was delivered to Jap group shown below. At left is Lt. Gen. Hashijimi Yosho 


Chihkiang s 
Lay 


By WILLIAM 
WESTHOVEN, C.P. 


EWSPAPER headlines have a way 
N of startling some people. The 
printed news flash picks you up at times 
with a suddenness of a bolt of lightning, 
and often takes you on a long line of 
personal reminiscence. Such a_head- 
line appeared recently in our metro- 
politan papers. It read: “OKAMURA 
LANDS AT CHIHKIANG.” The words 
Okamura and Chihkiang may not mean 
much to the average American reader 
but to me and thousands of Chinese who 
lived at Chihkiang in Hunan, China, it 
was an atomic bomb exploding a wealth 
of memories and mission experiences. 

So the Japanese envoys, headed by 
Commander-in-Chief General Okamura, 
notorious for his brutal prosecution of 
the Japanese war in China, had come 
to Chihkiang to arrange Nippon’s capit- 
ulation to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government. For once the inevi- 
table had happened, only in reverse for 
Japan. Mighty Japan stalking with 
pride, bluster and on rampage through 
the very heart of China for the past 
eight and a half years, had come to 
hand over the Samurai sword—defeated. 
a surrendering, helpless victim of hei 
own aggression. China, whom many had 
thought doomed years ago, still lived. 
Today the rest of the world may be 
standing at the cross-roads, but China 
continues its forward march with an 
indomitable spirit. 

The reading of that headline caused 
my heart to bound across the vast 
stretches of the Pacific, up the Yangtze 
River from Shanghai, past Nanking, 
Hankow, and Changteh, around and 
over the beautiful hills of Hunan, down 
to the now bomb-scarred city of Chih- 
kiang, nestling so lazily by the banks 
of the Yuan. I saw again that city as 
it was the day I arrived, to begin my 
missionary labors among its people by 
burying my religious brother, Father 
Edward McCarthy, C.P. The full reali- 
zation comes to me now, after a four 


‘Tie Japs wanted very 
badly to get this prize. They 


finally arrived—bowing 
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and a half-year interned furlough in 
this country, that I am but one of the 
Church’s vast army of missioners who 
take up the work and carry on where 
another brave soldier of Christ has laid 
down his earthly arms, fortified as they 
are in this instance by the Divine. 

My mind traveled again each and 
every street of that well-laid-out city of 
hihkiang, and recalled its progressive 
spirit, the outstanding hospitality of its 
and in parenthesis I should like 
to add (the cleanest city in the entire 
Passionist’s Vicariate of Yuanling). Chih- 
kiange was different. The Catholic Mis- 

yn in this most modern of western 
Hunan’s cities—and yet so medieval— 
had been well arranged and efficiently 
organized by the zealous efforts of 
Father Timothy McDermott, C.P., as- 
sisted by Father Clement Seybold, C.P. 
slain by bandits on April 24, 1929), by 
Father Anthony Maloney, C. P., and by 
Edward McCarthy, C. P.,- my 
immediate predecessor. The Mission at 
the time of my arrival boasted of a 
church, a two-story priest’s house, the 
Sisters’ convent, a girls’ school, and or- 
and doctrine schools for men 
ind women. A short time later a hos- 
pital was opened. In those early days 
no thought of war darkened the fair 
skies of Hunan. We confidently looked 
forward to years of fruitful and peace- 
ful missionary endeavor. But we were 
head of ourselves. There was to be no 
peace for another decade of years. What 
1 potent reminder to the missioner not 
to anticipate anything beyond the ap- 
proaching afternoon. 


eople, 


Father 


phanage 


Within a month of my arrival on the 
ne a horde of 35,000 Chinese Com- 
unists, the initial nucleus of the pres- 
nt-day Communist Army in China, 
broke out of the Province to the east of 
Hunan and headed for Chihkiang and 
points west and north. We will not go 
er those anxious days and nights when 
fate of seventeen Americans, holed 
for safety (!) within the walls of 
Chihkiang, hung in the balance. Some 
ssionary experiences are delightfully 
relegated to the category of forgotten 
memories. 
Within a year and a half Japan struck 
her mighty military blow at China. 
afterwards there began the 
eatest mass migration of peoples in all 
history. Down-river Chinese herded to- 
ther to begin their flight back into 
he hinterland of the country. They 
poured into Hunan like the flood waters 
the Yangtze. Then the charity in the 
heart of our great Bishop, the Most 
Reverend Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., reached 
out the hand of a savior to thousands 
of these war evacués. Chihkiang received 
its quota. Thus we carried on, specializ- 
ing in the corporal and spiritual works 
of mercy for the poorest of God’s tragic 


Shortly 


poor. The Jap armies continued their 
triumphant march up the Yangtze val- 
ley, and soon their bombers were within 
range of all of China’s inland cities. 
Chihkiang, partly because of its strategic 
importance and more especially because 
of its recently built airport, became the 
first bombing target in our mission 
district. Beginning in late 1939 all 
through 1940 the city and airport suf- 
fered (what a weak verb!) twenty-two 
destructive raids. The first air blow 
wiped out the Mission Hospital—a ten 
thousand dollar loss. The June 1940, 
issue of THE Sicn carried an account by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of this raid. 


T may seem amusing that I found 

it necessary, after bombing raids, 
to re-roof the church on three dif- 
ferent occasions. Twice the ceiling in 
the church crashed down over the 
benches. But it was anything but funny 
to me, as I was right in the midst of 
such “coming-downs,” though in all fair- 
ness to the truth I confess that my legs 
got me away from such “going-ons” 
after the first taste of bombs and what 
they do at close range. The power of 
mind over matter just isn’t always ad- 
visable. Physical prudence in getting 
away, when such is possible, prevails 
over mental valor to stand and die. We 
ran (and I mean ran) a total of two 
hundred and twenty-four air raid alarms 
in fair weather and foul within the 
brief space of twelve months. No 
wonder I welcomed a “come home to 
the U.S.” for a breathing spell. My 
running shoes had worn out. 

Before getting away in early 1941 I 
had lived to see the Sisters’ convent, the 
priest’s house, the embroidery school, 
two doctrine schools, the rebuilt hospital 
—all blasted by direct Japanese bomb 
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The Catholic Mission at Chihk 
was a wreck. Missionaries don't y 
anything off the books: they sah 
what they can but in the case of 
Mission at Chihkiang very little 4 
left to salvage. The Sisters of St. Jog 
moved into temporary make-shift g 
ters and the priests took over the baw 
school. All carried on their work. J 
Mission was not abandoned. 

























































Letters coming from Chihkiang 
my departure on furlough tell of 
arrival of the U.S. Air Corps, the 
pearance of the jeep, and the new “4 
that is Chihkiang’s, and the ever-inergy 
ing importance of the Mission at tiki 
advanced American air base in Chin 
What a thrill it was for our mission p 
sonnel to aid these winged sons of 
U.S.A. That is a story in itself 
must be left to others to chronicle. 




















































In a last desperate advance the 
anese drove headlong for the air & 
at Chihkiang last November. In F 
face of immediate danger our 
with some of the Fathers were eva 
Within eight months the Japanese 
tually did get to Chihkiang—this 
the Commander-in-Chief in person, 
in the role of a conquering hero b 
sign the preliminary papers for 
surrendér of all Japanese armies? 
China. The irony of it all and wha 
loss of “face” for Japan. — a 
































































































For China it is the day of long 
awaited days. China faces the world 
today, her liberty respected, her faith 
vindicated. China fought this war, not 
of her choosing; China seeks no tem 
tory but wants what is her own; Chim 
holds down no unwilling subjects, 
mands no concessions, no monopol 
China abhors any and all infringeagll 
of the rights of others: China assu 
plots no revenge. It has been said that 
China, next to the Vatican State, stands 
as the greatest single force for peace 
among the great family of nations. Iti 












my honest conviction that China today MICI 
asks for nothing more than that it be 
permitted to live at peace with all in 

true friendship with every nation that 

is willing to work for peace. the 


It is indeed heartening to witness the 
within China a steady movement to 
wards the recognition of Christ and His 


law as the basis of all future world A 
order. For the Missionary a door is open = c 


in China as never before. As one of 
many Missionaries standing by for the ng: 


opportunity of returning to China the te 
future is appealing, hopeful, enticing. ¥ 
I look to Chihkiang, now that Okamura ae. 
and his crowd have come and gone, _ 
and to my wrecked and bomb-battered Labo 
Mission with a spiritually hungry eye. tink 
Going back will not be easy but I do — 
not go alone. Under God I count on the F 

help of the friends and benefactors of ig 


the Passionist Missions in China. 


tlem 








MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


An analysis—now that 
the initial excitement over 
the British elections is past 


T IS related that three days after the 

British election results a man, rather 
the worse for liquor, went about shout- 
ing: “The new Government has been 
in three days, and what has it done? 
Nothing.” 

I dare say our tipsy friend made, un- 
wittingly, as shrewd a comment on 
Labor’s triumph as anyone else. Cer- 
tainly “nothing” today and “nothing” 
tomorrow will prove nearer the mark 
than the expectations of Red Revolu- 
tion in England which seem to be at 
the back of the minds of the radio gen- 
tlemen in Trieste, Belgrade, Sofia, and 


Bucharest. To judge from their enthu- 
siasm, we should expect the early im- 
prisonment and trial of all Conserva- 
tives, Liberals, and Catholics, while 
Messrs. Bevin and Morrison impose 
democracy on the British masses with 
tommy gun and secret police. 

This, of course, is the completest non- 
sense, but it may prove dangerous non- 
sense for all that. The effect a person 
has depends not only on his own inten- 
tions, but also on the view that others 
rightly or wrongly may take of him. And 
in the present sick state of Europe, 
jumping to the wrong conclusions about 
British Labor—conclusions too often due 
to the wish being father to the thought 
—can have serious consequences. And 
they may be all the more serious be- 
cause_if there is one thing the Labor 
leaders are frightened of, it is of being 
thought “reactionary.” 

Labor here, it must be understood, is 
a rather uncertain combination of very 
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Cea om 
The symbol oj Britisn conservatism, 
Westminster Abbey, on an autumn day 


different elements. In the past, the most 
important element has been the well- 
disciplined Trade Union movement. 
This has been at bottom a conservative 
element. Chiefly concerned with raising 
wages and bettering conditions in skilled 
and semiskilled trades, and pretty suc- 
cessful in accomplishing this both by 
negotiation and _ strikes, the Trade 
Union movement has come to have a 
strong vested interest in the present in- 
dustrial and economic system. Its own 
funds are invested in it, and with the 
rapid development, especially during 
the war, of government control of in- 
dustry, the Trade Union leaders have 
become valuable and responsible agents 
in our economic system. The result has 
been that you couldn’t have sounder, 
steadier, and more “British” types than 
the leaders and the bulk of the older 
workers in our well-organized industry. 
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\ figure typical of this type is Mr. 
Bevin. When then, you may ask, did 
sevin turn against Churchill and the 
coalition? The answer is that he really 
didn’t want to, but he, like most of his 
colleagues, is terrified of .being thought 
“reactionary.” He loved to stand on a 
platform, and throwing out his hands 
shout: “These, my friends, are workers’ 
hands!” Perhaps he does this less often 
since being interrupted by a heckler who 
asked “Yes, and when did they last do 
any work?” Again, Bevin (who is now 
our Foreign Secretary), like most of the 
others of his type, is dismally ignorant 
of the real conditions in foreign coun- 
tries. He has no philosophy, save 
watered-down scatterings of Christianity 
and Marxism, and he knows no history. 
So he jumps to the conclusion that Con- 
tinental liberal, Marxist, and Masonic 
movements are really just the same as 
British Labor. 

In this country there is nothing that 
corresponds to Continental anticlerical- 
ism. The workers, though the majority 
may have ceased to practice any religion, 
still think in terms of general Christian 
values and morals. Their own Labor 
movement owes a great deal to direct 
church influence, chiefly to Noncon- 
formity—the popular workers’ chapels of 
Methodism, Baptistism, Presbyterianism, 
etc. Many of the older political leaders 
were preachers. But a large measure of 
debt is owed also to the Christian- 
Socialist and Oxford movements in An- 
glicanism. Among Catholics the name 
of Manning survives as the dockers’ 
friend. Therefore, there is no quarrel 
with the Church. To this day the ma- 
jority of Catholics, just because the 
majority is to be found among the work- 
ing classes and in urban areas, votes 
Labor. } 

The Left movement on the Conti- 
nent, and especially in Latin countries, 
has grown up with the idea that the 
Church and all that the Church stands 
for are “reactionary,” the opium of the 
people, and the rest of it. Hence its 
bitterness, violence, and its being dead- 
set against all that goes by the name of 
“bourgeois” or middle-class. It is a revo- 
lutionary movement in a sense unknown 
in England. I mention all this because 
it is obvious to everyone who knows the 
facts that the view a political move- 
ment takes about Christianity, whether 
liking it or hating it, must be of pro- 
found importance. Yet, Mr. Bevin and 
the bulk of the conservative Trade 
Union element in British Labor are 
probably entirely unaware of any of 
the contrast between themselves and 
their Continental brothers. This igno- 
rance accounts for our Labor movement's 
seeming to be a revolutionary one when 
it is a case of Italy or Spain or Poland 
and seeming to be extremely moderate 
when it is a case of domestic matters. 
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Bevin, dismally ignorant of real conditions abroad, is proud of his worker’s hand emerg 


The people who flirt with extreme 
Marxism and even Communism abroad 
are at home the bitterest enemies of the 
British Communist Party. Here they 
know what they are doing; abroad their 
eyes are veiled. 

Today, however, it is no longer pos- 
sible to say that the Trade Unions re- 
main conservative or moderate at heart. 
Much more radical and_ ideological 
groups have been filtering in from be- 
low into the workshops, where Com- 
munists and extremists are hard at work, 
and their influence is making itself felt. 
We had a good example of it two or 
three years ago when the Trade Union 
Conference found itself presented with 
an educational program which would 
have abolished all church schools. It 
later became clear that the Conference 
as a whole was not in favor of anything 
so radical, but had it not been for a 
campaign waged by Catholic Trade 
Unionists the plan might have been 
approved without the Conference’s 
really being aware of what it was doing. 
Organized Trade Unionism, moreover, 
finds itself faced with an _ increasing 
number of unofficial strikes against the 
wishes of the unions’ leaders. This shows 
the way the wind is blowing. Our Catho- 
lic Trade Unionists are constantly being 
urged by the bishops to fight against 
this Communist-directed propaganda, 
but they have little success. 


HE second most important influence 

in the Labor Party is the intelligent- 
sia. They form a very mixed crew. Some 
of them derive from the Fabianism and 
religion-motivated socialism of the old 
days; many are ex-liberals and even ex- 
Tories who have despaired of their own 
party. All these, on the whole, are mod- 
erate. Then there are the economic and 
social theorists (of whom Laski is typi- 
cal), led by the London School of 
Economics. These are consumed by a 


passion for planning a streamlined & 
cialist state, and it is not unfair to sy 
of them that they think along very mud 
the same lines as the Nazi, Fascist, and 
Falangist theorists, but, because of dit 
ferences outlined above between th 
Continent and England, they here lea 
the lower-middle and working class 
rather than the frustrated and dispo 
sessed middle classes, as in Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. Therefore, there is m 
tension here between a Socialist Right 
and a Socialist Left. And because of this 
when they look for a spiritual hom, 
they find it in Stalin’s Moscow, « 
Benes’ Prague, or Blum’s Paris. 

The above two types of intelligentsia 
comprise all classes, from the aristocraq 
(Dalton was an Eton boy; Attlee, i 
Haileybury boy; Cripps, the son of 
peer) to the bespectacled young worke 
absorbing the literature of the Lei 
Book Club. And any of these can slide 
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imperceptibly into a third group—thel 


various types of real extremists, of whom 
only the members of the Communis 
Party are dangerous because of thei 
rigid organization, the reputation d 
Communism as the logical end of Lelt 
ism, and Russia’s war prestige. 

A wartime attempt to found a kind 
of Christian Communism under th 
name of Common Wealth seems nowt 
be collapsing. The Labor Party has steat- 
ily rejected affiliation with the Com 
munists, though this summer there wa 
unprecedentedly strong support for 4 
working unity between all sections 0 
the Left. The Labor triumph after the 
rejection of the proposal should strength 
en Labor's stand on this point. And 
though it is often said that unofficial 
Communists abound, they succeeded it 
polling only about 100,000 votes in the 
twenty-odd constituencies where the) 
put up candidates. Two got in. It would 
probably be fair to say that they might 
have polled somewhere between a mil 
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and two million votes had they put 

»as many candidates as the major 

ies; but they would hardly have 

) another seat. When this result is 

pared with the state of affairs in 
ce or Italy, it will be realized how 
~ much divides the state of affairs 
ritain and in Europe. 

lastly, one has to reckon with the 

wit of the whole electorate which less 

ntwo months ago voted Labor. What 
yg it represent? What did it want? 
othe usual Labor supporters, the bulk 
the wage earners in industrial and 
in districts, were added this time a 

section of the agricultural workers 
ialitionally conservative), most of the 
mvices’ vote, and a proportion of the 
uck-coated, professional, and fully edu- 
ned classes. The agricultural workers 

mi as many small farmers were an in- 

itable addition now that agriculture 

emerging from the status of a de- 
esed industry, neglected by the state 
nd in the hands of landlords themselves 
ling the ._pinch. Better wages, more 

ive labor organizations, demand 
capital, for social amenities, and for 

«ent houses have made the agricul- 

yal worker look to the state rather 

an the Conservative landlord and the 
ching of the parson. 

At this point it is well to mention 
hat throughout the war much the great- 
r part of political propaganda through 
ooks, lectures, and newspapers (even 
mservative newspapers) was orientated 
lt. A great spurt was given in 1940. 
he Left made capital out of the great 
ational effort when, as it was said, “the 
ople found their souls.” This was 
powerfully reinforced later by Russia- 
oship which was quite uncritically 
preached in order to maintain the war 
fort through the dull and dangerous 
lays. 

As a matter of fact, all classes were 
flected by almost elementary political 
iesire-to take the chance of dethroning 
he Conservatives who had been in pow- 

lor about a quarter of a century and 
emed to have little to show for it until 
¢ Churchill coalition took over in the 
xceptional circumstances of war. Not 
ply did the Conservatives fail to fight 
hack, because, as they explained, of the 
dlitical truce, but they often actively 
sisted the Left propaganda. Now they 
te squealing because in a month's elec- 
tion campaign they were unable to undo 
the harm of six years’ stupidity. 

Sane attempts to prophesy the future 
ourse Of political events can be made 
in these uncertain times only on the 
basis of a fairly accurate picture of just 
what was happening when the great 
leftward swing took place. 

It is fair to say, I think, that the Labor 
Party as at present constituted is in no 
sense. a revolutionary party, and it is 
quite certain that its present victory has 


been gained by a balance of votes which 
are anything but Socialist or Marxist— 
votes which on a swing of the political 
pendulum will return to Conservatism. 
A correspondent in The Economist has 
summed up the significance of the Elec- 
tion as follows: ‘The result of this 
Election discloses surely enough no more 
than distrust of the Tory Party as such, 
an insistence upon the implementing of 
radical reforms, social security, an in- 
sistence that doctrinaire capitalism shall 
not stand in the way of progress, a re- 
jection of the principle that we vote for 
personalities, however much they are 
admired and respected, rather than for 
policies.” 

The rather elderly and safe gentle- 
men chosen by Mr. Attlee to make up 
his first Cabinet strengthens the view 
that the last thing he and his chief 
colleagues want is “trouble.” 

But this is not to say that grave dan- 
gers do not lie ahead both at home 
and in foreign policy. 

The Labor Party program for domes- 
tic reform at bottom differs only nomi- 
nally and accidentally from the Conser- 
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Attlee is a Haileybury boy 


vative. Undoubtedly it will nationalize 
the Bank of England and some of the 
major industries, though probably not 


land. But all this has come to mean 
very little to a people whose life and 
property have been so closely controlled 
as ours during the war. The Conserva- 
tives would have avoided the name 
“nationalization” and fixed instead on 
some variety of the state-controlled 
partnership and pooling resorted to 
during the war. The difference would 
have been felt by the big industrialists 
and the large shareholders, but for most 
of us it would have come to much the 
same in the end. Houses, social security, 
wages, smaller businesses, the less specu- 
lative stocks and shares—in regard to 
these things which matter to the or- 
dinary citizen it all boils down to 


different state svstems, d’‘erent details, 
a little more here and a little less there. 
Only trial and error can reveal the 
worth of the rival prescriptions. 

But the rub comes under different 
conditions. Suppose things go badly. 
Suppose we can’t make both ends meet. 
Supposing unemployment and_ poverty 
stalk the land (and no government 
manipulation can prevent these things 
if a highly industrialized and_ thickly 
populated country cannot export or 
obtain credit for imports). What then? 
The British Constitution is the most 
flexible in the world. The will of Par- 
liament (in effect the will of the ma- 
jority in the House of Commons) is 
sovereign. Dictatorship, swindle  de- 
mocracy, Communism, Fascism, could be 
introduced into England in so consti- 
tutional a way that every judge in the 
land would have to administer the new 
orders. Would the present Labor ma- 
jority, which is likely to endure for at 
least the next fateful four or five years, 
stand firm, under grave social and eco- 
nomic crisis, for the liberties of the 
people? Would they do so when it is 
known that some at least of the influ- 
ential leaders believe in their hearts 
that the authoritarian Socialist State is 
a better instrument of government than 
our slow-moving democracy? 

Let us hope that these are purely 
academic questions, but they have a 
more immediate bearing—a bearing on 
the future of Europe which has already 
reached the very stage one is considering 
as possible in England one day. 

As I have said, there is great igno- 
rance about the Continent among the 
politicians and theorists of the Left in 
England. And among the Left intelli- 
gentsia, the Laskis and the Gollanczes, 
the New Statesman and the Tribune, 
there is pretty evident sympathy with 
Continental Marxism, Masonry, and an- 
ticlericalism. 

At first sight it would seem that the 
new British Government must confirm 
the power of the swindle democrats 
sponsored by Moscow and the extremists 
of France, Belgium, Italy, and Spain 
who aspire to be the new and irremov- 
able bosses of their disordered countries. 
And such open and _ sincere British 
sympathy might well prove decisive, 
since with the fall of Churchill and 
the Conservatives the last brake this 
side of the Atlantic would have been 
removed. 

But I am not altogether sure that 
matters will work out as simply and 
obviously as this. The Moscow cult has 
greatly weakened over here, not least 
among the strongest supporters of 
Labor. Sailors and soldiers who have 
had glimpses of Russia or Russian-oc- 
cupied countries have passed the word 
around. Soviet non-co-operation since 
the war and her patent methods of 
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staking her claims at the expense of 


smaller neighbors have left a deep im- . 


pression. The feeling that should there 
be a third war it will not be against 
a shattered Germany or Japan but 
igainst the increasingly imperialistic 
Communist empire is widespread. These 
things are scarcely represented in the 
press and in public language, but there 
is a healthy scepticism under the sur- 
face after six years of war and diplo- 
matic propaganda. And with the weak- 
ening of the Moscow cult there goes 
inevitably a weakening of the prestige 
»f the political extremists in Western 
ind Southern Europe. | think that so 
ir as public opinion in this country 
s concerned Moscow and the extreme 
Left have rather overplayed their hand. 
rhe result is that here for the first 
time in years a great many sincere ad- 
vocates of radical reform in all classes 
ire beginning to distinguish between 
the honest popular leaders on the Con- 
tinent and the adventurers masquerad- 
ng under democratic titles. 

If that distinction grows clearer it 
will be found that the elements on the 
Continent who correspond to British 
Labor are the moderates and the Chris- 
tian-Democrats. And London may de- 
velop into a counterbalance to Moscow 
instead of remaining the cloudy mirror 
of Marxism, as it has been in the past 
where our Left is concerned. Toryism 
could never have played this part. It 
has to be either frankly appeasing to 
save what it can (as it has unfortunately 
been during the war) or antagonistic. | 
have great hopes that Labor can and 
will help powerfully to control and 
canalize the European Revolution, help- 
ing it to develop in the direction of 
eal, instead of swindle, democracy. But 
one cannot close one’s eyes to the 
dangers. Demagogy, the persistence of 
the Marxist elements, the growing 
strength of trouble makers in the Trade 
Union movement, and the ignorance of 
many leaders and most of the rank and 
file may lead to grave and irremediable 
mistakes which would further rather 
than check extremism in Europe. 

The Catholic reader has a right to 

for special information about the 
effects of the political change on Cath- 
olics. Catholics were free to vote as they 
liked (except in the case of the Com- 
munist candidate), and probably never 
before was there so little reason to de- 
cide in favor of one side or the other 
m ecclesiastical grounds. Some of us, 
however, felt that what with the all- 
round increase of totalitarianism and 
the all-round disregard of elementary 
obligations in foreign policy, not least 
in regard to our Ally, Catholic Poland, 
never was there more reason to wish 
1 plague on both your houses.” But 
life has to go on, and we have to make 
the best of whichever “house”: we get. 





LL ALWAYS REMEMBER AZUCAR 


~ been broadcasting horse 
~f races for a number of years 

and have seen thousands of fillies 
sca down the turf. to many 
breath-taking finishes. But of all 
the horses I've seen, there is one 
TH never forget—Azucar. 
_ Aaucar gave me the most thrill- 
ing—and the most dangerous— 
experience I’ve ever had at a 
track. It happened out in sunny 
California in 1935 just after the 
running of the famous $100,000 
Santa Anita Handicap. 

My broadcasting booth for 
that race was far above the-roof 
of the grandstand where | could 
get a sso view of the thrill- 
ing Handicap. The race itself 
was exciting enotigh, but it 
didn’t measure up to the post- 


‘finish events as far as I was con- 


“ Aucar won, and as svon as 
the officials posted the conclud- 
ing details of the race—the first 


' three horsesto finish, the time, 


etc.—l turned my microphone 
-over to announcer Buddy Twiss 
‘and hotfooted it down ladders, 
‘stairways, and éscalators to the 
winner's circle in front of the 


J} arrived there just as Azucar 
did and signalled Twiss to put 


“me on the air again so that | 


could interview the celebrities 
gathered around the winner. | 
was standing within a few inches 
of Azucar’s muzzle, and for a 
time we got along dandy. But 
something or somebody panicked 
the horse. Without warning, his 
head smashed into ne a 
‘microphone. I felt the mike be- 
ing jerked from my hand as 1 











went down and wondered what 


the listeners were thinking about — 
the strange noises floating in — 


over the air. 

_ In two seconds I was flat on 
my back with Azucar’s four steel 
plates about three inches above 
my head—and moving! Instinc- 
tively, because I knew a horse 
will try to avoid stepping on an 


object on the ground. I mum- — 


‘bled—“Go on, __horsie!""—closed 
my eyes and said a_ fervent 
prayer. 

F 7 ae answered. Azucar went 
on his way without as much as 
sctatthing me. 


Atter being helped to my feet, 


I brushed myself off and pre- — 
pared to get back on the air with | 
an explanation. But.the wires . 
had been disconnected by Azu- -_ 


car's leap, and another commen- 


tator had to finish the job from 


a booth. 


1 waan't irked at Ansar hall 3 


as. much as at two old friends. 
a newsreel cameraman and a 


broadcasting company executive. — 


“The cameraman ted me a 
few minutes after the misha 
with a gleeful, “Boy. 
gonng make a great picture. | 
never stopped grinding all the 
time you ‘were down!” — 

Not long afterward, the execu- 
tive of the radio network came 
up to me with a smile on his 
face and said, ‘Say, Clem, re- 
member the day vou had that 
little tussle with Azucar? Well 
we finally got the insurance com- 


pany to pay for that busted | 


mike.” : 
To this day, no one has so 
much as asked me if I was scared! 
CLem McCarTHy 
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SIGN POST 


® The SIGN POST is a service of instruction in the Catholic Faith and related matters for our subscribers. Letters con- 
taining questions should be addressed to The Sign Post, c o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Please give tull name and 
address as a sign of good faith. Neither initials nor place of residence will be printed except with the writer's consent. 
® Questions should be about the faith and history of the Catholic Church and related matters. © Questions should 
be kept separate from other business: * Questions are not answered by personal letter. ® Matters of conscience and 


urgent moral cases should be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor 


Help for Souls in Purgatory 


One Catholic claims any good work done with the inten- 
tion of helping the souls in purgatory can be beneficial to 
them. Another claims there is nothing as efficacious for 
this as the Sacrifice of the Mass.—a.B., HOBOKEN, N.J. 


Here is a case where each party is right. Still there is room 
for some clarification. It is quite true that the Mass is the 
most efficacious means to assist the souls in purgatory but 
this should not be so emphasized as to exclude other good 
works done with the right intention. This teaching is well 
illustrated in the official pronouncements of the Church of 
which we shall give two examples. 

In the Decree for the Greeks formulated by the Council 
of Lyons we read the following: “If those who are truly 
penitent die in the charity of God before they shall have 
made satisfaction for their omissions and commissions with 
worthy fruits of penance, their souls are purged after death 
by the pains of purgatory; in order that they may be relieved 
from such pains the suffrages of the living are of profit to 
them, i.e., sacrifices of Masses, prayers and alms, and other 
works of piety which are customarily offered by the faithful 
for the faithful according to the institutions of the Church” 
(Denzinger, 693). On this aspect of the doctrine of purgatory 
the Council of Trent says: “the souls therein detained are 
helped by the suffrages of the faithful, but principally by 
the acceptable Sacrifice of the Altar . . .” (Denz., 983). 


Oldest Church in the United States 


Where is the oldest church in the United States? I have 
heard the claim made for San Miguel mission church in 
Santa Fé, N. M., and also for a church in St. Augustine, 
Florida.—v.G., BALTIMORE, MD. 


The first Catholic parish within the present territorial 
limits of the United States was established at St. Augustine, 
Florida, in 1565. This’ fact has sometimes given rise to the 
belief that the oldest church building will be found in the 
same city. This is not true. 

It seems established beyond reasonable doubt that the 
oldest place of worship existing at present in the United 
States is the church of San Miguel in Santa Fé, New Mexico. 
This church was built for the accommodation of the Tlasca- 
lan Indians when the Spaniards transferred the seat of the 
territorial government to Santa Fé about 1605. 


* Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


During the Pueblo Revolution in 1680 the church was 
seriously damaged by fire but its walls were so solid that 
only the woodwork needed repair in order to have it ready 
for religious services after the reconquest of the territory 
under De Vargas. At various times over the years other re- 
pairs have been necessary but the structure has remained 
substantially intact and is still used for religious services. 


Marriage of a Catholic and a Jew 


In the event of a Catholic’s marrying a Jew must the 
Jewish party renounce his religious faith?—pv.F.a., BAY- 
SIDE, L. I. 


The general attitude of the Church regarding the marriage 
of Catholics with non-Catholics whether the latter are bap- 
tized or not is well known and need only be recalled here. The 
fact remains that in certain circumstances a dispensation will 
be granted for such mixed marriages without requiring a 
renunciation of his religious faith, if he has any, on the part 
of the non-Catholic. 

A dispensation cannot be given except under the follow- 
ing conditions: first, the non-Catholic party must guarantee 
to the Catholic full liberty of conscience and free exercise 
of his religious duties; secondly, both must agree to bring 
up their children in the Catholic faith and according to 
Catholic rules of education; third, the Catholic party must 
promise to do his or her very best according to circumstances 
to win the non-Catholic party over to the Catholic religion. 


An Apparent Discrepancy 


Would you please explain the discrepancy between the 
words of Christ on the Cross, “This day thou shalt be with 
me in paradise” and the words of the Apostles’ Creed, “He 
descended into hell.” Did Christ go to paradise on the day 
He died or did He descend first into hell as we learn in 
the Creed?—G.M.D., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The basis of the difficulty comes from identifying paradise 
with the place commonly called heaven where the angels and 
the blessed enjoy the Beatific Vision. Literally the word 
“paradise” means a pleasure garden and it is in this sense 
that it is used to designate the home of our first parents. 
The words addressed by Our Lord to the Good Thief 
do not necessarily mean that He promised the immediate 
enjoyment of the Beatific Vision. They really carried the 
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assurance to the Good Thief that he was saved and that 
he would be admitted to the assembly of all the just who 
were awaiting the full fruition of their salvation when Christ 
would return to His Father after His victory over sin and 
death. 

rhe word “hell” as used in the Apostles’ Creed is another 
example of the variation in the usage of words. In the Creed 
it does not refer to the hell of the damned but to a place 
where the souls of the just enjoyed a natural beatitude while 
they waited to be admitted to the Beatific Vision. 
Saint Genevieve 

IVill you please give me some information on the life of 
St. Genevieve who is the patron saint of the Women’s 
frmy Corps?—E.D., ROSEDALE, L.I. 


Other forms of the name are Jennifer, Ginevra, Genofeva. 
St. Genevieve was born at Nanterre, near Paris, about the year 
22. From her earliest years she dedicated herself to prayer, 
penance, and the practice of virtue. When she was fifteen 
she went to Paris with two other young women to receive 
the religious veil from the hands of the bishop of that city. 
\fter the death of her parents she settled in Paris but from 
time to time she made pilgrimages to various shrines through- 
out France. During these years she was venerated by many as 
a saint but others looked upon her as a visionary and even 
a hypocrite. She was not unduly disturbed by opposition and 
criticism and finally the prejudices of her calumniators were 
overcome by the sheer example of her holy life. 

St. Genevieve is the chief Patroness of the City of Paris. 
During her lifetime she is credited with bringing relief to 
the city when it was besieged by Childeric, and on another 
occasion when the city was threatened by Attila, she rallied 
the people to prayer and fasting. For some mysterious reason, 
\ttila passed Paris and left the city. unmolested. 

St. Genevieve died in 512 and in the course of time her 
relics were placed in a beautiful and costly shrine as a mark 
of gratitude for the many favors received through her by 
the people of Paris during her lifetime and even after her 
death. The greater part of her relics were destroyed during 
the French Revolution and her church has been turned into 
a neo-pagan Pantheon by the atheistic governments of France. 
The feast of St. Genevieve is celebrated on January 3. 


Gospel According to St. Matthew 24:19 


Would you kindly explain what Our Lord meant by the 
words recorded in the Gospel according to St. Matthew 
24:19: “But woe to those who are with child, or have 
infants at the breast in those days.” This reference among 
the signs of Christ’s second coming is not clear to me.— 
\.S., TUCKAHOE, N.Y. 


Che twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters of the First 
Gospel contain the last of the five great discourses of Christ 
recorded by St. Matthew. These two chapters can be divided 
as follows: (a) prophecies concerning the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the end of the world (24:1-35); (b) the necessity 
of being ever prepared for the unexpected coming of Christ 
(24:36-51); two parables demonstrating this truth (25:1-30); 
(d) the Last Judgment ‘(25:31-46). 

These two chapters are not exclusively devoted to fore- 
telling the events that will precede the second coming of 
Christ. Fhere are references also to the fate which overtook 
Jerusalem and the Temple in the year 70 A. D. The first 
fourteen verses of the twenty-fourth chapter contain passages 
which refer to both the destruction of Jerusalem and to signs 
which will precede the end of the world. The fifteenth. to 
he twenty-second verses refer exclusively to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. The text which has caused our inquirer diff- 


. culty is in this latter section and therefore must be consid. 


THE *f SIGN 





ered in relationship to the doom which Our Lord foretold 
would overtake the Holy City. The signs of the second 
coming of Christ for the Last Judgment are specifically 
treated in the same twenty-fourth chapter from the twenty. 
third to the thirty-fifth verses. 

When foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
tribulations of its inhabitants, Our Lord emphasized tha 
there would be no safety except in flight. This warning was 
heeded by the early Christian community of Jerusalem. When 
the Temple was invaded by the Zealots who murdered the 
priests in its sacred precincts and when war with the Romans 
was imminent, the majority of the Christians were saved by 
fleeing across the Jordan to Pella. 

Our Lord warns that this flight must be made in all pos 
sible haste. This haste and urgency are strikingly urged in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth verses: “let him who is on 
the housetop not go down to take anything from his house; 
and let him who is in the field not turn back to take his 
cloak.” 

The nineteenth and twentieth verses dwell on some of the 
hardships that will make such a flight especially difficult 
“Those who are with child, or have infants at the breast in 
those days” will be in a more pitiable state than others. Not 
only will they be physically impeded on the journey bu 
their minds will be torn with anxiety for the safety of their 
children. To verify this we need do nothing more than to 
recall accounts and pictures of refugees who abandoned their 
homes during the recent war in the face of the advancing 
enemy. If this hasty departure should be necessary in the 
winter, the cold and inclement weather of the rainy season 
and the muddy roads would be added difficulties. Reference 
is made to the Sabbath because the early Jewish converts 
continued to observe the Mosaic Law which forbade a lengthy 
journey on the Sabbath. 
































Easter Date 





What objections, if any, are there to fixing a date for 
Easter so that it would fall on a determined Sunday each 
year?—S.A.G., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








In the May 1945 issue of THE Sicn we discussed the reason 
for the variation in the date of Easter. Briefly, this is due to 
the fact that from the beginning of the Christian era the fix 
ing of the date for celebrating the Resurrection took into 
consideration the religious calendar used by the Jews. 

There is no intrinsic reason why a fixed Sunday, say the 
second or third Sunday of April, could not be settled upon 
as the day for commemorating the Resurrection. In the past 
there have been variations in this matter, and even today 
Easter is not celebrated on the same day in the Eastern and 
Western Churches. 

The present way of calculating the date of Easter has the 
sanction of tradition, and that is the strongest argument 
against the advocates of change. 














Blessings 






1) Is a priest allowed to distribute blessed ashes to his 
congregation at any other time than Ash Wednesday? 

2) On what days, other than the feast of St. Blase, isa 
priest permitted to bless the throats of the faithful?- 
M.M., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








The rubrics prescribe that the ashes be blessed on Ash 
Wednesday and that the candles used for the blessing of 
throats be blessed on the feast of St. Blase. The public use 
of these Sacramentals is limited to the prescribed days, but 
there is no law against their private use on any day of the 
year. 
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We didn’t want to give the impression that we were running away 


N DEC. 8, 1941, we Jesuits at the 
O Ateneo de Naga were celebrating 
the feast of the Immaculate Conception 
and the opening of our new faculty 
house by entertaining the Spanish Vin- 
centian Fathers. Our new school was 
just about to be completed. We would 
move in after the Christmas Holidays. 
The grounds, basketball courts, cinder 
path, ball fields were being whipped 
into condition. The biggest theater in 
Naga was already reserved for our an- 
nual oratorical-elocution co:stest which 
was coming up on the fifteenth of the 
month. There was a special edition of 
the school paper to be prepared. The 
varsity basketball team was away open- 
ing the season with a series of four 
games at Mumbilao. Class entertain- 
ments were in the offing. Everything 
that goes to make regency the busiest, 
happiest years of a scholastic’s life was 
in motion. We were entirely engrossed 
in our own little world. 

Then—Pearl Harbor was raided; 
Manila, bombed. Hordes of Japs came 


pouring into the Philippines. Reluc- 
tantly we closed our doors on Dec. 11. 

Our boys scatter to the army and to 
the hills for guerrilla warfare. On Dec. 
14, the Japanese move into Naga, un- 
opposed. An unattractive little Jap with 
a pistol in his hand takes my room. He 
is likewise unopposed. Lifting one paper 
from a stack of uncorrected composi- 
tions on my desk, he inspects it, crumples 
it into a ball with his free hand, and 
tosses it into the corner scornfully. 
“Hurry up!” I hurry, unwillingly, and 
join the rest of the community in the 
corridor just outside the door. At this 
point Jap soldiers with fixed bayonets 
take over to escort us to jail, and they 
take the job very, very seriously. Along 
the way from the corners of our eyes 
we can see small boys from first year 
high peeping from behind barrels and 
fences to get a last look at the Fathers. 
We stare straight ahead, but our hearts 
are behind fences and barrels—they are 
enlisted, or in the hills with our boys. 

“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
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Naga Jail 


By EDWARD P. SULLIVAN, S.J. 


Illustrated by MAY BURKE 


One chapter, one group 
of experiences in the appalling 
record of what Americans suf- 


fered as prisoners of the Japs 


nor iron bars a cage,” but it’s surprising 
what a strong jail stone walls and iron 
bars can make. The old Spaniards had 
plenty of both, and when they built 
the Naga jail they built it to last. The 
walls were thick, high, windowless, gray, 
and they enclosed a small patio about 
fifteen yards by thirty from which the 
beautiful tropical sky took on new form. 
It became oblong, and cloudless, and 
monotonous. It grew more so every day. 

Well, into this little patio opened 
our cell, and into this dirty, dingy little 
cell, they marched eight white-robed 
Jesuits and closed the door. There 
wasn't much light or space, but there 
had been plenty of air before they 
shut the door. Now there was but one 
small window. The air that filtered 
through its bars was sweet and very 
precious—it was, until rain broke the 
surface of the stagnant estero (back- 
wash of the Bicol River) below. At such 
times we would have been glad if we 
only could have gotten along without it. 

So that was the setup—our own 
lovely,, but not too happy little com- 
munity with a Jap for “rector,” a new 
set of customs, and a new policy. We 
were to learn of these latter very soon 
because Kobota, a Jap civilian and long 
resident of Naga, who was installed as 
he boasted “by the military,” suffered 
no inhibitions whatsoever. He started 
out by throwing our former rector, Fr. 
Burns, into solitary confinement. This 














OF TIME AND ETERNITY. AMEN. 
By Sister Anes, od Ss p 


They know now of a length of days forever, 

Know full eternities of half an hour; 

For time stands still in childhood and in Heaven 
Where here and now the Sun shines on the Flower. 


Now lilac-time and wild-rose time and haying 
Link with variety their timeless way, 

As hand in hand they run beyond tomorrow 
And never stop to look at yesterday. 


So do all children run. Too soon, one morning 
They will awake to calendar and clock, 
Stepping from childhood with a slowing motion, 
Seeing dead lilac and the lifeless rock. 


They will drop hands and walk in different shadows, 
Noticing, sadly, morning turn to night. 

They will do business in a grown-up fashion, 
Lengthening time with artificial light. 


Father’s first, but not, unfortu- 
nately, his last taste of badly bruised 
solitude. Anyway, that very ‘night we 
found out that Kobota did not believe 
in reading at table; in fact, we found 
out that he didn’t think that his com- 
munity should have tables at all, nor 
chairs either. Knives and forks he 
abolished, though food, he conceded, 
was a necessary evil. We came to look 
upon it the same way—very necessary 
and very evil. Especially did we feel 
thus when a guard finally opened the 
door a little and passed in a small 
saucepan of stew and eight spoons. 
‘Light?”” we asked. He answered, “No 
light.” “Candles?” ‘No candles.” Ah 
well, we did have beds, anyway, and we 
were tired. 

In the morning we learned that 
Kobota had found a radio-victrola in 
the corner of our recreation room and 
had reported that he had captured our 
receiving and transmitting set. That was 
why Fr. Burns had ended in solitary 
confinement the preceding evening. We 
were spies. 

The French Revolution spotlighted 
many strange characters—so did the Jap 
invasion. In the center of that spot- 
light was Kobota. He raised a mustache, 
wore about four holsters strapped to 
various parts of his anatomy, went about 
uncovering imaginary conspiracies, 
threw his head back arrogantly, and 
beat prisoners mercilessly. Kobota be- 
strode Naga like a colossus. Far beyond 
the limits of our little jail he was 
known, “cussed,” and hated enthusias- 
tically. Of all the tyrannical, domineer- 


was 


ing sons of the emperor, he was not 
least. He was mean, capricious, and sus- 
picious. With Kobota around life did 
not become boring, it was never certain 
enough for that. We knew that he 
would shoot us just as soon as not, and 
that was rather uncomfortable. Hectic 
were the days that followed, but we 
were never called to trial, never con- 
victed, never declared innocent. Fortu- 
nately, we were never shot either, not 
even by accident. 

I once saw Kobota splinter a heavy nara 
stool over the head of a taxi driver who 
five years before had overcharged a Jap 
fish merchant. Long-standing grudges 
were settled once and for all. Yet every 
time a certain Jap admiral came from 
Legaspi he repeated that this was a 
war between nations, not individuals. 


oper, 








THE +> SiC) hands 

At another time a crowd of Ja woul 
‘stood around the, prostrate form of gem tt 
Filipino flattened by a baseball bat ang only 





jiujitsu combination. It seemed ~* 
they had become touched with coy On Chr 
passion; at least, it did until the oldegheilly sa" 
man in the group hobbled over, raigggpilborne- 
his foot with difficulty and then begat Ws 
to stamp on the poor fellow’s face. gjgpnother ¢ 
Mateo, an American Negro, said, “\gpyening | 
prayed for a legion of avengin’ ange ols_ve 
One Filipino trustee reported a ly fased us 
list of looters. One by one the Japaneggi®- It 
disposed of them in the customary {iio him. 
ion. Then finally it was discovered thi New ! 
these were not looters, but  personjgment of 
enemies that had been reported. Welffis obj¢ 
“So sorry, excuse please, mistake,” ange W4™™ 
one more, not on the list, was beatelat fur 
and bruised beyond fecognition. ihe thro. 
Once a looter was stood up in th Rumo 
public square and shot just for an « ws regul 
ample, and all the while heavy trudgiile ow 
full of Japanese loot rumbled down thgomeu™ 
road. jow me 
One of these trucks loaded with legiggt 4 { 
imate loot—old rifles and ammunition With “$6 
captured from the constabulary—causeigjitg boa 
us no little concern, because all sega. 
civilians shared the spoils. They fingereijfilipino 
the rifles, played with them, loadeigit the 
reloaded them, trained the sights on ag)? "¢ 
innocent bystander, and then fired inw§™S'€ § 
the air—some fun. The cook leaned hig™ch 
rifle against the wall. It went off byg'satto 
accident and just grazed the guard’ Kobota 
head. They finally convinced the oliglaring 
boy that he had not been shot, bug" P 
not easily. Crise 
Our jail was used as a refreshinggYe"t 
station for soldiers on the way wp™nt 
Manila. They were a motley mob offi fla 
thugs, many of them looking as thought. 
they swam all the way from Formos. round. 
They ate, they drank, then moved on, Jail w 
but while there they had no respet§ "0 
whatsoever for our privacy. Sometime ag 
they got playful. One swung a _ loos remar 
bayonet at my leg just to test American § "aitec 
nerves, I guess. Till this moment I'm §@Ut 
glad that I didn’t drop the crockery in§” 80 
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> Viewpoint is the vital thing. Young Mrs. Scott was did. 
attending her first ball game. The home team was and 
doing ‘well that day, and for a time she patiently en- The 
dured her husband’s transports and his brief explana- and 
tions. But when, amid the cheering, howling crowd he hip. 
sprang upon his seat, waved his new straw hat three te, 
times around his head and almost shattered it on the from 
fat man in front, Mrs. Scott exclaimed: hurr 
“What on earth’s the matter, John?” the | 
“Why, dearie,” he answered, as soon as he could get but 
his breath, “didn’t you see the fielder catch the ball?” rs 
“Of course,” said young Mrs. Scott. “I thought that heay 
— i was what he was out there for.” effa 
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SIGH hands on his head, because the fight 
of yt would have ensued would have 
‘m of gen terribly one-sided, and besides he 
bat aqgeas only joking. Who said these Japs 
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ed thgpave no sense of humor? 
h copy On Christmas Day Fr. Burns and Fr. 
© oldegiheilly said Mass for the first time since 


, raigailborne. Fr. Bittner commenced his, 
1 begigpput was interrupted by the arrival of 
ce, Qynother contingent of soldiers. In the 
id, “\gvening we were going to sing a few 
angekarols very, very softly, but Kobota 
a lopgydased us into the cell and slammed the 
1panegioor. It was a merry Christmas in spite 
ry fajgo! him. 
ed thy New Year's brought the announce- 
ersonjgment of Manila’s fall. Suga, one of the 
. Wels objectionable Japs, gave each of us 
»”" ana warm bottle of beer to wash down 
beateiat funny lump that always gathers in 
the throat at such times. We drank it. 
in thg Rumors, of course, rose and subsided 
an es regularly as the tide, and like the 
truckgiide our spirits were sometimes high, 
wn thgsmetimes low. Through that little win- 
dow mentioned before we managed to 
r legit figet a few fragments of straight news. 
inition With two cookie tins to serve as sound- 
causeiging boards we could get a sentence or 
Il Jag occasionally from the radio of a 
ngereifiilipino down the street. The Jap radio 
oaded gin the patio was a constant nuisance. 
on agp news, Jap propaganda skits, Jap 
d inw§music grated on our nerves all-day and 
ed higmuch of the night. Ordinary Jap con- 
off bygiersation sounded like a fight, but when 
uard;ghobota’s open forum vied with the 
e oligilaring radio to discuss the fate of a 
+, bugaew prisoner it sounded like a riot. 
Crises came and crises passed, but we 
eshing gent ON as ever. One night the city 
ay top umnt away from around us. We saw 
ob of elle flames, smelied the smoke, felt the 
Lough heat. In the morning we - were sur- 
mos, gunded by black ashes, yet the Naga 
d on,@ Jail was open for business as usual. 
spec § Another night we were greatly excited 
times § Y a general commotion and suppressed 
loos g'marks about Americans coming. We 
rican Waited. They arrived. Then there were 
+ I'm § out twenty more prisoners for Kobota 
ry in § gloat over. 
One evening a Jap with a face like a 
“~~ Eiphinx appeared at the gate, and he 
was very drunk indeed. Well, as spar- 
tows on a fence, startled by a stone, 
atter, so did we. That is most of us 
, did. Unfortunately, another scholastic 
| and I were a bit slow on the take-off. 
The sphinx face headed directly for us 
and was tugging at the holster by his 
hip. We didn’t want to give the im- 
pression that we were running away 
fom him lest he shoot, so we slowly 
hurried toward our cell. But no fooling 
the sphinx face, he steered an unsteady 
but hasty course to the doorway and 
overtook us. He gave a tremendous 
heave at that holster and this time his 
tarts were crowned with success. He 














drew—a bottle of whiskey. We heaved 
a sigh of relief, and accepted the pres- 
ent, genuinely grateful for the fact that 
at least one Jap grew affectionate when 
drunk. 

It is unfortunate that good American 
liquor did not affect his companions the 
same way. For instance, Kobota, Jr.— 
unaffectionately known as Junior, and 
called Kobota for no relationship other 
than a kindred spirit—thought he could 
conquer the world after a few drinks. 
It certainly did give him the strength 
to kick many a poor prisoner around, 
and he was willing to settle for that. 

Funny little things like that surprise 
bottle of whiskey did take place from 
time to time, but we were not always 
able to appreciate the humorousness. 


‘Kobota haunted our dreams, and dis- 


turbed our waking hours. Of all his 
acquaintances I know one that can 
think of him now and smile—a bright 
eyed houseboy of ours named Marko. 


HIS is how it happened. Brother 

Adriatico had ordered Marko to tell 
no one where a certain radio was hidden. 
The scowling Kobota and a saber-rat- 
tling army officer were insisting upon 
finding out. They towered over Marko, 
and hurled threat after threat at his 
head. The poor boy was terrified, and 
quaked at the knees when Kobota 
growled: “Tell me the truth.” “I’m sorry, 
sir, but I... . I can not tell you the 
truth,” Marko confessed in the sim- 
plicity of his heart. Well, you can im- 
agine his surprise when Kobota ac- 


cepted the explanation. Kobota, of 
course, never was any too quick men- 
tally. I should mention that when 


Batavia fell, he celebrated the fall of 
Bataan. You see, nature had fashioned 
him to be a wrestler, but somehow or 
other he became our governor. 

Perhaps the worst torment of that 
prison was the sense of utter helpless- 
ness. Just outside of our cell a Jap flew 
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into a frenzy and beat up a very good 
friend of ours. There were seven of us 
standing by, seven as white and hot as 
iron rods in a furnace, seven with 
clenched fists and grit teeth, seven on 
the verge of doing what each was afraid 
another would, seven stood there and 
prayed for the strength not to do what— 
what would have been as good as 
suicide. It would have been foolish to 
hit a Jap. We knew. We saw a Filipino 
raise his arm to ward off a blow, and 
saw the Japs interpret it as an act of 
aggression. We saw them pile on him. 
We could do nothing about that either. 
The quiet of a sleepy siesta hour, the 
silence of the night would be shattered 
by a bloodcurdling scream, by wild 
shouts, sometimes by a shot—then quiet 
would return, but not slumber. You 
could not go to sleep again, you didn’t 
want to—there was nothing you could 
do except lie there, look up at the ceil- 
ing, and pray for the poor fellow. 

Time is relative. Our days and nights 
were closely related to centuries, but 
they did eventually, after lingering 
over-long, pass by. 

But how we wanted to get out of that 
place, to get away from Kobota, his 
civilian musketeers, and his “military.” 
We yearned for battleships, and fort- 
resses, and paratroopers, but they were 
not to come for a long time. When, 
however, word arrived that we were 
to be transferred to Manila, our hearts 
lesped with joy. We did not know what 
lay ahead for us. Little could we foresee 
that we would be thrown out of one 
house and interned in another, and then 
another before being packed into the 
back of a canvas-covered truck and 
shipped secretly to Los Banos and there 
starved until one day our wildest dreams 
would be surpassed by reality as Liber- 
ators, P-38’s, amphibian tractors, para- 
troopers, and guerilleros set us free. No, 
we did not know what lay ahead, but 
we were glad to leave Naga behind. 





Something For 
Nothing 


> An old Italian, who was 
blessed with that certain spark 
that distinguishes a great mer- 
chant, decided to open a shoe- 
shine parlor near the gates of 





Camp Upton. His friends did all they could to dissuade him, pointing 
out that there were already several shoeshine empgriums on the same 


street. 


“I fix,” said the little Italian—and did. Within two weeks five times 
as many soldiers were patronizing his little stand on their way to New 
York for a big weekend as all his competitors could muster together. 

Directly over his stand was a sign with big letters that read: “Cne 


Shoe Shined Free.” 


Pocket Book of War Humor 

















































Harris & Ewing 
Senator Joseph C, O’Mahoney 


J) ELIGION and democracy alike rec- 
R’ ognize the priority of the individ- 
ual in society. Religion teaches that God 
made man free by endowing every in- 
dividual with an uncontrolled and un- 
regimented will. Democracy teaches that 
sovernments were instituted among men 
to preserve to every individual certain 
inalienable rights, “among which,” the 
Declaration of Independence tells us, 
“are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

If men have the right to pursue hap- 
piness and to maintain life, then they 
have the right to a job, for if they can 
be deprived of the opportunity to work, 
they can be deprived of the right to live. 
Whatever obstructs men in the exercise 
of these fundamental rights obstructs 
their liberty and thus denies them the 
liberty which both religion and democ- 


racy proclaim to be theirs. 

If men are not free enough to support 
themselves, they are not free enough 
to govern themselves, for political lib- 


erty goes hand in hand with economic 
freedom. That is why this generation 
has witnessed the appearance of the 
totalitarian state. Modern conditions 
were such that large numbers of men 
have been unable to support themselves 
and have found themselves at the mercy 
first of private monopoly and later of 
public monopoly in the authoritarian 
state, primarily because the’ tools with 
which men produce the things by which 
they live are, in our dominant indus- 


tries, no longer susceptible of individual 
ownership. 

lo preserve his right to live, man has 
no alternative but to use the powers 
of government. When he is so fortunate 





The Full } 





By SENATOR JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 





as to have a free government, as he 
does in the United States, he has the 
instrument by which he can keep op- 
portunity free and thus preserve both 
economic freedom and political liberty. 

The sponsors of the full employment 
bill, of whom I am proud to be one, 
have introduced it for the purpose of 
using the co-ordinating powers of gov- 
ernment so that individual liberty may 
be maintained. Opponents of the meas- 
ure have, I think, fallen victim to sev- 
eral errors, the most important of which 
is their apparent belief that government 
is essentially hostile to the individual. 
The great achievement of this country 
is that it has demonstrated beyond any 
possibility of doubt that government 
can be used to make and keep men free. 
That is what we propose to do with 
this bill, which, as clearly expressed in 
its title, is intended: 

“To establish a national policy and 
program for assuring continuing full 
employment in a _ free, competitive 
economy, through the concerted efforts 
of industry, agriculture and labor, and 
of state and local governments and the 
federal government.” 

‘That the government of the United 
States may properly be the instrument 
of such a co-ordinated effort is clear 
from the Constitution itself and from 
experience. 

Among the purposes for which the 
government of the United States was 
established, the Constitution tells us, 
were these: 

“To provide for the common defense” 
and to “promote the general welfare.” 

In providing for the common defense 
during the war now ended, the govern- 
ment has done a superlative job, but it 
has completely reorganized the economic 
life of the nation. It has spent billions 
of borrowed money to create new war 
industries. It has transferred twelve 
million persons from civilian life into 
the armed forces. It has caused other 
millions to leave their employment, 
their farms, their businesses, and their 
homes to enter war plants, often in 
distant states and cities. It has con- 
trolled the flow of all materials. It has 
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Murray Bill, oth he is 


Doctor Croniy 


controlled prices. It has completely and 
radically changed our whole economy, 
This was done for “the common de. 
fense.” 

War contracts are now being ter. 
minated. Huge plants which were de. 
voted to the production of the com. 
modities of war will now be idle unles 
we find a way to use them for the pro 
duction of the commodities of peace. 
Millions of soldiers and sailors returning 
to their homes will find no jobs in war 
plants awaiting them. The jobs in civil 
ian industry which many of them left 
when they were called into the armed 
forces have disappeared because the 
government organized our economy for 
“the common defense.” Millions of war 
workers will likewise find themselves 
without employment unless the civilian 
economy is speedily and effectively re 
organized to promote “the general 
welfare.” 

The sponsors of the Full Employ 
ment Bill believe that it is the constitu 
tional duty of the government to take 
a hand in reconverting to the purpose of 
peace this economy it has so radically 
altered for the purpose of war. Here- 
tofore, no question has been raised 
about the duty of Congress to plan for 
reconversion. Congress has enacted the 
Contract Settlement Act. It has enacted 
the law establishing the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. It has 
passed the Surplus Property Act. It has 
modified the tax law to reduce the 
burden on corporate enterprise. These 
laws were in the interest of business 
as well as in the public interest, and 
no one challenged the action of gov 
ernment in promoting the general wel 
fare by enacting them. 

Strangely enough, however, when it 
is proposed to exercise the same It 
sponsibility and the same authority to 
provide for full employment, a vigorous 
protest arises, coming almost exclusively 
from those who have been the prit- 
cipal beneficiaries of the reconversion 
plans already effected. The charge is 
made that if government were to plan 
for full employment by helping to create 
[Continued on Page 53] 
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By DR. JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 


HERE should be little opposition 
A the adoption of Senator Mur- 
ray’s bill on full employment. As the 
measure is drawn it has almost the 
universal appeal of a political plat- 
form. Unfortunately, it also has some 
of its vagueness. A critical appraisal of 
its provisions might be in order. 

One of the excellent features of the 
proposed law is its forthright acceptance 
of the necessity for full employment. 
Everyone who can work and wants to 
work should be able to get a job. This 
certainly is a basic human right. But 
acceptance of this right does not re- 
lieve us from the task of thinking out 
the best means for achieving it. 

The proposal that the President 
should make an annual estimate of job 
prospects is likewise sensible. In doing 
this, he may*seek the aid of an advisory 
board representative of industry, labor, 
and government. Further, his recom- 
mendations would be considered by a 
Joint Committee of both houses of 
Congress. All this is good, but it does 
not go far enough. The establishment 
of an advisory committee to the Presi- 
dent should be mandatory, not per- 
missive. Now is the time to end once 
for all the practice of making depres- 
sions a political football. Job policy, 
like foreign policy, should be nonpar- 
tisan. 

One more sound feature of the bill 
might be noted. It is proposed that 
when public works become necessary, 
they should be channeled through pri- 
vate industry. This bill does not provide 
for the return of the WPA, with its 
stigma of made work. 

These points, although important, are 
incidental to the workings of the Full 
Employment Act of 1945. There are two 
main features to the projected law. The 
first is that when unemployment is fore- 
seen, the President shall recommend 
measures to increase employment by 
private enterprise. This may involve leg- 
islation on “banking and currency, mon- 
opoly and competition, wages and work- 
ing conditions, and foreign trade and 
investment.” Also to be considered are 
“agriculture, taxation, social security, 


and the development of natural re- 
sources. 

The second main feature is the alterna- 
tive proposal that where the above 
measures fail, public works shall provide 
jobs. On the other hand, if inflation is 
feared, government investment should 
be tapered off. 

In public discussions of the Murray 
bill, the first feature of the proposed Act 
has not been sufficiently noticed. Yet, 
this should be the heart of the measure. 
Employment by private enterprise is 
normal. Public works to give jobs are 
abnormal, even if farmed out to private 
firms. Unfortunately, this key feature of 
the bill is most disappointing. The pas- 
sages quoted above comprise the entire 
text on this phase of the subject. As is 
evident, they are but mere headings, 
excellent in objective, but vague as a 
political platform. 

If the bill is passed without substan- 
tial amendments, its really essential part 
will be but a declaration of policy. At 
most, it sets up machinery to provide for 
a continual check upon the employment 
situation. But when jobs are needed, the 
President must ask for specific legisla- 
tion. It is quite possible that in spite of 
this bill, his recommendations may be 
modified or rejected. The Murray pro- 
posal would hire watchmen, but it would 
give them power to recommend, not to 
act. 

These observations indicate that the 
excitement about the Full Employment 
Act is premature. After it has passed, the 
real problem begins. The critical task is 
to use its machinery to prepare sound 
and workable proposals for providing 
jobs. How are we to get jobs in private 
industry? How does one fill in the vague 
titles listed earlier? Here is the real chal- 
lenge to constructive criticism. 

If the vagueness of certain proposals 
for creating jobs springs from uncer- 
tainty, then our first task should be to 
mobilize the best information available. 
A nation which can spend hundreds of 
billions for war can afford a really stu- 
pendous investigation of the problem of 
getting jobs for its citizens. This investi- 
gation should be on the scale of the 
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great English royal commissions, or the 
American Temporary National Eco 
nomic Committee. Since the latter grou} 
has been accused of bias and “slanting,” 
the strictest precautions should be take1 
to insure impartial and representative 
study. If necessary, economists coulc 
stage the debate of the century in th 
public eye. Foreign conditions and ex 
perience could be studied. In this con 
nection, some would be tempted to re 
vive the old saw that all economists, laic 
end to end, would reach no conclusion 
But thorough study and serious debat 
do advance knowledge. 

Of the detailed suggestions for im 
plementing the Bill, one concern 
“monopoly and competition.” In thi 
regard, what appears necessary is intel 
ligent enforcement of present laws. Foi 
various reasons, antitrust laws have bee 
rather dormant until recently. The time 
is due for an all-out crusade on hig] 
prices. Theirs is a brood of half-idle 
factories, idle men, and idle money. 

There are many weapons for fighting 
the paralysis of high prices. The old 
fashioned remedy of antitrust is still < 
powerful specific. Attempts to enforce 
the law during the last decade have 
achieved notable results. Reciproca 
trade agreements can be used to lowe 
tariff barriers where they have built up 
domestic monopoly. Surplus war prop: 
erty, particularly plants, could be usec 
to prod business into more vigorous 
price policies. Some of the ideas for 
stimulating investment, to be mentione 
presently, can be helpful. 

It must be remembered that low prices 
do not of necessity mean low wages or 
low profits. The railroads actually made 








more money when passenger fares were 
lowered by government order in 1940. 
Volume production for a mass market 
can be quite profitable. But many firms 
prefer the safer pclicy of skimming the 
cream. 

\nother of the general proposals for 
job-making involves the single word 
“taxation.” We have had scores of tax 
programs for promoting business ex- 
pansion. The better ones boil down to 
two ideas: Tax the low-income groups 
lightly, or you will tax away the market 
for industry. Secondly, while the wealth- 
ier groups should bear the heavier bur- 
den of taxation, distribute the load 
wisely. Adjust the tax burden, so busi- 
ness will have an incentive to expand. 
Then tax the dividends when they are 
distributed. If corporations withhold. di- 


vidends, tax those which are not used | 


for providing new plants and new jobs. 
\s a further incentive to invest, some 
relief could be given to those who pay 
individual income taxes. While high 
surtax rates should remain, dividends 
from new investment (stock so certified 
by the S.E.C.) could be taxed at much 
lower rates. 

Sometimes these tax proposals are dis- 
missed as the discredited theory of giv- 
ing a lot to the rich, so that some will 
soak down to the poor. That is unfair 
to the carefully worked out programs of 
Beardsley Ruml, H. C. Sonne, and the 
Committee for Economic Development. 
rhese plans still lay the burden on those 
best able to bear it. But they aim to 
stimulate economic expansion at the 
same time. If our peacetime federal bud. 
vet is to average twenty billion dollars, 
it is important to know what kind of 
national income is to pay for it. If we 
geo back to the seventy billion average 
of the thirties, then the budget would 
be unbearable. If we double our na- 
tional income, we can bear it easily. 

[t oversimplifies the problem merely 
to say that the rich should bear the 
taxes. There are ways and ways of doing 
this. The way tried by the New Deal 
during the thirties did not bring full 
employment. To quote a familiar re- 
frain of the recent presidential cam- 
paign: It took a war to get jobs. 

sut the wartime method is most ab- 
normal. From the economic standpoint, 
war is but a gigantic public works pro- 
gram. It was quite successful in pro- 
ducing jobs, but it also produced a 
phenomenal debt. On the problem of 
debt, we have heard “Wolf, wolf,” so 
olten that we can be excused for scep- 
ticism. Nevertheless, the present debt is 
a burden. It is so serious a problem al- 
ready that we may be dismayed at the 
thought of using public works to pro- 
mote full employment. If.men are idle, 
and private industry cannot give jobs, 
then the government must. The method 


suggested in the present bill is prefer- 


able to the WPA, just as the latter was 
better than the dole. But it is still dis- 
tressing that the principal provisions of 
a full employment bill should center 
around public works. This looks like a 


confession of defeat before the battle ° 


has started. 

Before any large-scale plan for pro- 
ductive Federal spending can be 
launched, a preliminary problem, not 
mentioned in the bill, must be dealt 
with. If public works should be judged 
necessary, it must be recognized that 
they cannot long be financed in the 
traditional manner. A debt approaching 
three hundred billions will cost about 
twelve billions a year for interest and 
retirement. This assumes 2 per cent in- 
terest and a fifty-year retirement pro- 
gram. We can imagine the burden if we 
are adding to the debt instead of re- 
tiring it. It is unthinkable that such a 
process could continue for long. We 
would have an investors’ strike. Then 
inflation of one type or other would be 
used as a last resort. 

Since continuing deficits almost cer- 
tainly will involve inflation, why not 
have a controlled inflation first to pre- 
vent unemployment? Inflation is an ugly 





> A courteous tone is appropriate 
at all times, That courtesy is good 
business is indicated by the fact 
that the people of the United 
States pay more than ten million 
dollars a year in telegraph tolls 
to add the word “please” to their 
messages. 

—JAMES F. GRADY in The Reporter 





word. We have all been taught that con- 
trolled inflation is a contradiction. But 
if continuing deficits (from public 
works) will eventually lead to inflation, 
why not face it now? Perhaps a carefully 
worked out program would be prefer- 
able to deficit-financed public works. 
Naturally, we should first try the meth- 
ods suggested earlier to stimulate private 
industry. But if they fail, we might take 
the other medicine sooner rather than 
later. If we take it sooner, we can go 
about it more sensibly and not panic 
public opinion. 

Controlled inflation does not mean 
running the printing presses for money 
until the metal melts from the friction. 
It need not lead to carrying bushel 
baskets of bills to buy a loaf of bread. 
The simple steps proposed here are any- 
thing but revolutionary. 

As a first step under any program, 
the present debt should be refinanced 
by long-term bonds, running for fifty 
years. These would bear interest and 
would be callable at the discretion of 
the government. Then the government 
would call in each year an amount equal 
to 2 per cent of the present debt. This 





operation would not be handled by the 
Treasury, but rather by the banking 
system. Member banks of the Federal 
Reserve would be empowered to cash 
these bonds for deposit credit or cur 
rency. These banks in turn would use 
such bonds as part of their required re. 
serves with the Federal Reserve System. 

The second step would be quite nor- 
mal and orthodox. The Treasury would 
be instructed to retire an equal amount 
of bonds each year by purchasing them 
from the Federal Reserve. Tax programs 
would be so drawn up as to produce 
sufficient revenue in good times to do 
this. However, and this is the critical 
difference, when an adequate tax pro- 
gram fails to produce enough income, 
because times are poor, the Treasury 
would not buy its full quota of bonds. 
Perhaps it may buy none. But retire- 
ment by the banks would continue as 
usual. 

This critical difference is vital, not 
only in the matter of reducing the debt, 
but also in the business of producing 
jobs. It means six billion dollars in pur- 
chasing power distributed to bondhold- 
ers. When we remember the lift given 
to business by the Soldiers’ Bonus during 
the thirties, we can realize how such a 
sum would stimulate business. In_nor- 
mal years, the government takes in a 
certain amount in taxes, and gives it 
out by its various payments. Income and 
outgo balance. Taxes just redistribute 
income: .they do not increase or decrease 
it. But this proposal ‘would definitely 
and effectively increase income. Further- 
more, it would continue as long as neces- 
sary. It would counter depressions and 
make public works unnecessary. 

The proposal seems so simple that 
one naturally asks: What is the catch? 
Frankly, it is inflation—of credit, not 
currency. The catch is that banks can 
lend in proportion to their reserves with 
the Federal Reserve. If we increase these 
reserves, then there is danger of exces- 
sive bank loans such as brought on the 
1929 depression. Hence to complete the 
program, there must be control of bank 


‘lending power. But this can be done 


with present tools. Instead of requiring 
a 20 per cent reserve for loans, as at 
present, the Federal Reserve could be 
authorized to raise requirements as 
much as necessary. At the worst, we 
would have huge hoards of idle reserves, 
like the treasures of India. 

We must face facts. By all means, let 
us use every normal, orthodox method 
in the books to stimulate private busi- 
ness. But if private business still does 
not afford full employment, other meas- 
ures must be taken. Orthodox public 
works with orthodox deficits will lead to 
panicky inflation, born of despair and 
desperation. It may be better to face 
inflation openly and intelligently. Here 
is a challenge to sober thought. 
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Hitler addresses a gigantic Party rally at Nuremberg, Nazi shrine 


Report From Nuremberg 


HEY came back the other day! Back 

to the dreary rubble heap of crum- 
bling masonry, twisted iron, charred 
ruins, and scattered debris that was once 
Nuremberg. The whole sorry lot of them 
—Goering, Ribbentrop, Von Papen, 
Seyss-Inquart, and a score more of the 
defeated and cornered Nazi leaders. 
Back to the city that was so often the 
scene of their triumphs and tremendous 
rallies; that was once the center of Nazi 
culture; where the very first Deutscher 
Tag was held. 

This time there were no stern-visaged 
and imposing Storm Troopers at ramrod 
attention, no Elite Guards, no massed 
banners with huge swastikas unfurled to 
the breeze. No drums rolled or beat out 
their mad rhythm to the thunderous 
and frenzied “Sieg Heils!” of the popu- 
lace. 

They came back unheralded and un- 
honored, as captured and conquered 
leaders, men on ‘trial for their lives. 
Stripped of their trappings of pomp and 
position, they were a bedraggled lot, in- 
deed. The sudden and torrential mid- 
summer rain that marked their arrival 
poured down relentlessly, drenching 
them and their guards, flooding the 
bomb-cratered streets, and overflowed 
into the cellars and shelters where the 


By FABIAN FLYNN, C.P. 


people whom they had brought to war 
huddled and shivered. The whole thing 
was a dismal and ironically graphic pic- 
ture of Germany and the Germans today 
—beaten, broken, bewildered, thorough- 
ly cowed, spiritless, and faced with the 
bleakest of futures. 

Nuremberg was once the second larg- 
est city in all Bavaria. More than that, 
behind the magnificent towers and 
sturdy battlements of the “old city,” 
along its narrow, winding streets, amid 
its spacious Pldize, within its quaint 
dwellings and antique public buildings, 
the spirit and the history of old Ger- 
many lived and flourished and was pre- 
served. Today, in all that vast enclosed 
city not a building stands intact. 

In later years, however, Nuremberg 
was first in importance as a source and 
symbol of everything Nazi. Even more 
than Munich with its Beer Hall, even 
more than Berlin with its Chancellery, 


N uremberg, scene of the 


trials of Nazi war criminals, 
presents a tragic picture of 
Germany today 
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even more than Berchtesgaden with its 
Fiihrer’s hideaway, Nuremberg was the 
latter-day seat of Nazidom. Here Hitler 
spoke to eager thousands, from here the 
infamous Streicher directed his butcher- 
ies, from here Nazi theories and propa- 
ganda spread to all the world. 

Today this former nest of Nazism is 
an almost total ruin. Of all the major 
cities of the Reich, Nuremberg is doubt- 
less the most thoroughly leveled. The ef- 
ficient going-over it received from our 
bombers and from subsequent artillery 
fire is brutally evident in the desolate 


ruins. That the destruction was deliber- 


ate there is little doubt. In military 
plans Nuremberg was the Carthago 
delenda est of World War II. 

It is a bit difficult to convey any ade- 
quate idea of the thoroughness of the 
destruction of this city. The official esti- 
mate is that it is 91 per cent destroyed. 
For once, official figures neither exag- 
gerate nor play down. Certainly it will 
take at least a generation of hard labor 
to repair and rebuild. Driving or walk- 
ing through the city and beholding the 
ruin on all sides, the immediate reaction 
is that it were better to abandon Nurem- 
berg for the sorry mess that it is. To re- 
build seems such a hopeless task. 

Only a few homes remain. Of the pub- 
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lic or larger buildings there are left the 
Opera House, one hotel, several apart- 
ment houses, a Catholic church, a cold- 
storage warehouse, a few barracks build- 
ings, a couple of loft buildings, the Pal- 
ace of Justice, the Railroad Station, and 
three hospitals. But some of these are 
so badly damaged that weeks and weeks 
of repair will be necessary to condition 
them for the most primitive sort of liv- 
ing or for the very minimum of public 
or commercial use. The rubble and 
debris have been sufficiently cleared 
from several main thoroughfares, and a 
lone trolley line been placed in opera- 
tion. But what with pot holes and de- 
pressions and washouts, it is very like 
the Toonerville trolley. 

Most of the people seem not:to have 
felt the ultimate privations of war. The 
Nazi war machine, expert in pitiaging 
ind plundering, provided well Food is 
rationed, yes. Fuel is desperately lacking, 
yes. They have been bombed out of 
their homes, yes. But, from now on there 
will be no surplus stocks, no train loads 
of plundered supplies rolling in from 
conquered or enslaved countries. One 
does not see everybody wearing wooden- 
soled shoes or hear them clopping along 
the pavement, as in every French town 
ind city. One does not see German 
women going barelegged in all sorts of 
weather. They still have their silk or 
wool stockings. One does not see them 
wearing skirts made from cast-off uni- 
forms or jackets pieced. together from 
assorted materials. However, many of 
the returning soldiers and_ liberated 
prisoners must wear their old uniforms 
or parts of their uniforms for want of 
civilian clothing. 

The lack of tobacco is everywhere 
felt, for the Germans are great smokers. 
Children by the hundreds—and grown- 
ups, too—armed with little baskets and 
boxes, scour the city picking up the 
cigar and cigarette ends thrown away 
by the American soldiers. To watch 
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Goering after his capture. He is now in prison at Nuremberg 


a once proud and haughty German walk- 
ing along with downcast eyes and stoop- 
ing here and there to pick up a butt, 
is a sight that, somehow, one never quite 
gets used to. The other day the guards 
over the SS Troopers intercepted a note 
being passed to a civilian. Wrapped in 
the paper was a small, cleverly made 
compass which the writer suggested could 
be traded to the Americans for ciga- 
rettes. “And ‘please meet me here to- 
morrow. I shall probably be working in 
the same place.” 

The mark of war is definitely and 
discouragingly manifest in the appalling 
numbers of women and children, espe- 
cially young women, who are blind or 
legless or minus one arm or one leg— 
victims of the bombings. Then, too, 
there are the pitiful messages hurriedly 
scrawled amid the wreckage, on the side 
of a wall or on a window ledge, to noti- 
fy other members of a family—perhaps a 
returning soldier-husband or son—that 
all have fled to Munich or to Ansbach or 
to Grandpa’s in the country. Such a bit- 
ter and shocking grief to come home to! 

Saddest of all sights, however, are the 
refugees. DP’s they have termed them in 
this war, displaced persons. Somewhat 
over 7,000 of them live crowded together 
like animals in a former SS barracks here 
in Nuremberg. Poles, Latvians, Ukrain- 
ians, Czechs—all Middle and Baltic Eu- 
rope is represented. Peasants, priests, 
professors, land owners, movie stars, 
merchants, artisans, day laborers—prac- 
tically every stratum and condition of 
society. They are mostly people who 
were driven from their homes by the 
Russians or impressed as workers by the 
Germans. 

They present a pitiable spectacle. 
Homeless, many of them penniless, up- 
rooted by war, torn from their families, 
driven like slaves, numbers of them sick 
or aged, all placed in a far-off, strange 
land. Bewildered, tragic victims of war, 
they are unable or afraid to return to 
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their homes because of the Russians 
These unfortunate people constitu 
one of the gravest and knottiest of the 
many postwar problems facing the four. 
power military government. 

Living conditions are unspeakable, 
The crowding and confusion are de 
plorable. Whole families live huddled 
in a single small room. Tired and sic 
of months of community kitchen far 
and German rations, some of them have 
devised litile stoves whereon to cook 
traditional and familiar dishes. 

The DP’s constantly come and go in 
all sorts of vehicles piled high, and 
threatening to topple over, with bed. 
ding, furniture, and personal belong. 
ings. These are drawn by cadaverous 
looking horses, by lumbering oxen, by 
snail-paced, sputtering tractors, and, 
oftenest of all, pushed and dragged by 
weary but willing hands. At every street 
corner and fork in the road they are 
tearfully besieged and begged for a lilt 
by other patiently waiting ones sitting 
dejectedly about on luggage. Each day 
the railroad brings new hundreds of 
them and carries away others a few more 
sad miles. They crowd into box cars, 
ride atop a load of coal, or scramble 
among the machinery loaded on lat 
cars. Every freight train today is a 
crawling disorderly mass of humans 
Sometimes it seems as though all Europe 
is on the road moving, moving, cons 
tantly, painfully, abjectly. 

This, then, is Nuremberg in Bavaria, 
the site of the trials of the Axis war crim 
inals. Whoever decided upon holding 
the trials here must have done so sight 
unseen. Quite evidently, they were men 
urged by a desire for the fulfillment of 


‘some sort of public poetic justice or 


possessed of a flair for theatricals. Prob- 
ably they reasoned that since it was 
here the Nazi leaders rode to power 
and glory, it is here that they must 
stand condemned before all the world. 
Whatever the reason the selectors were 
certainly not guided by practicality. 
At first it was thought to use the 
Opera House for the trials. It was pre- 
served by one of those freak accidents 
common in bombings. This building 
at present houses the army shows when 
they come to town. Last week Lunt 
and Fontanne. But it is problematical 
whether the roof will stand the strain 
of winter snows. The only other place 
is the Justizgebdude, or Courthouse. This 
is a huge rambling trio of buildings 
connected by a brace of “bridge of 
sighs” passages. It is in sad shape. | 
know. I lived in it for nearly two weeks, 
in the cellar. The walls are scarred and 
battered, it is almost roofless. There is 
not a single unbroken pane in its 
hundreds of windows. The hasty re: 
pair work and rough carpentry now 
going on will serve to keep the elements 
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out and the principal participants and 
spectators in. However, though the rear 
wall has been knocked down and a 
balcony built for added seats, space 
will not be adequate to ac commodate all 
who must attend, to say nothing of 
those who are already trying by all 
sorts of pressure and wirepulling to 
wangle passes. The gentlemen of the 
press will probably how! long and loud. 
As it looks now, if only slightly more 
than half the correspondents already 
accredited are allowed in the court- 
room, it will be hopelessly overcrowded. 

Antoniushirche, the only Catholic 
church still standing in the city proper, 
has two Masses each Sunday for the 
civilian and military personnel. Only 
two blocks from the courthouse, its 
location is a fortunate one. The roof 
was repaired and the windows boartled 
up by the soldiers of the 26th Infantry 
Regiment. An unusually well-trained 
choir of children sings at both Masses. 

Four radio broadcasting booths have 
been erected in the courthouse to carry 
the news and the testimony to an eager, 
waiting world. Hundreds of miles’ of 
wire have been laid, generators have 
been‘ set up, and a radio station re- 
opened. Each day brings another load 
of men and women officials and workers 
in by plane. All are members of 
OCCPAC, the long and cumbersome 
title by which the organization conduct- 
ing the trials will be known—‘Office 
of the Chief Counsel for the Prosecution 
of Axis War Criminals.” All the pre- 
paratory hoopla and _ publicity and 
glamorous confusion of a typical Ameri- 
can ‘“‘big show” are daily more and more 
in evidence. 

Meanwhile, the miserable defendants 
languish in the local jail in durance vile 
and solitary. No relatives, no friends 
may visit them or in any way communi- 
cate with them. No reporters may in- 
terview them or even watch them from 
a distance as they each take a daily 
solitary walk in the prison yard for 
twenty minutes. They may not see or 
speak to each other. Their present state 
is one of absolute incommunicado. 
Every precaution has been taken to 
prevent any attempt at suicide. 

Great secrecy surrounds them. Except 
for the officers and soldiers charged with 
guarding and supervising them, very 
few know much more about these men 
than has appeared in the papers. It 
has not even been divulged who is in 
the group now waiting trial. Apropos 
of this a rather humorous incident 
recently took place. 

Shortly after their arrival in Nurem- 
berg, the wife of Colonel-General Jod] 
appeared at the office of the Security 
Detachment of OCCPAC and requested 
to see her husband. It was Sunday 
morning, and the only officer on duty 
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COL. GEN. JODL 
A galaxy of topflight Nazis who 


was a young Lieutenant. He assured her 
that she could not possibly see her hus- 
band and added, “Anyway, I don’t 
honestly know whether he is here in 
prison or not.” “But,” said Frau Jodl, 
“I read in the Stars and Stripes that he 
was here.” 

She had with her 
orange that she wanted to give her 
husband. All the from Berchtes 
gaden she had come, nearly three hun- 
dred miles, afoot and by thumbing rides 
from passing vehicles. For the wife of 
a haughty Junker Colonel-General, the 
man who had signed the unconditional 
surrender in the Rheims schoolhouse, it 
must have been a great humiliation. 
Verily, the old order changeth. 

A priest and a Lutheran minister, 
both American Army Chaplains, have 
been appointed to attend to the re- 
ligious needs and desires of the pris- 
oners. Of those presently in custody 
here, only three claim to be Catholics. 
And of that trio, only one has so far 
expressed the wish to see the priest— 
Fron? von Papen. Dr. Hans Frank, al- 
though not a Catholic, has requested 
the priest to visit him. He has also 


two eggs and an 


way 
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HANS FRANK 


await trial in the Nuremberg jail 


asked for a Catholic prayerbook, pref- 
erably one containing the ordinary of 
the Mass. 

Colonel Burton Andrus, who _ bears 
the grave responsibility of the custody 
of those awaiting trial, is most anxious 
to accede to their least request in this 
matter. Nothing gives this fine old 
soldier greater or more genuine joy 
than to help bring the great steadying 
influence of religion into their tortured 
minds and hearts. It was mainly through 
his wise and judicious handling of 
Goering that this strange man finally 
quit the drug habit. 

It is, indeed, a very sordid and de- 
pressing business. But all those who are 
intimately connected with the trials are 
men of honor and integrity. Good men, 
sincere and serious and tremendously 
impressed with the gravity and impor- 
tance of the work before them. The 
eyes of the world and the searchlight 
of history will be focused upon them, 
their words, and their decisions. They 
know that. Not for them the spectacular 
or the undignified or any cheap pub- 
licity seeking. This will be a fair tial. 
Of that 1 am convinced. 


HERE is luck, good luck and bad. 
T The hundredth player hits the 
jackpot. His cup runneth over with 
shining quarters. Then with them, it 
may be, he buys but a headache. Yes, 
the dreams do come true; and cease then 
to be dreams. The Regans found that 
out, young Dan and his Mary. 

For Dan got out of the army, the in- 
fantry, safe and sound. Almost. He had 
three battle stars and no Purple Heart. 
What the Nips couldn’t do, the bugs 
did. His third trip to the hospital, the 
medicos tagged him for home. 

His little wife, his Mary, didn’t know 
he was coming. One September night 
she was talking with her mother, when 
he opened the door and walked in. Cor- 
poral Daniel A. Regan, his blue eyes 
saw his wife and no one else. “Hi ya, 
toots,”” he said calmly. 

Between us and harm!” breathed his 
mother-in-law. But his Mary cried out. 
And that, as her mother would later 
remark, ‘““That spilled the beans. And 
what of it?” She would add calmly. “No 
heaven on earth. It ain’t meant.” No 
heaven for long in Dan Regan’s flat, or 
to be exact, the mother-in-law’s flat. 

For a long time ago, when Kit Sulli- 
van’s husband had died, she had gone 
to work as a matron in the city schools, 
and had put her government insurance 
into an aging mansion on Agassiz Street 
where the swells used to live. 

Kit remodeled it into apartments; the 
middle flat for herself, while the rent 
from the other two took care of the 
mortgage. On forty a week Kit Sullivan 
did that, and more; she put her Mary 
through Teacher’s College. 

Money down the drain.” For the 
very June Mary was graduated, and the 
right people seen for her teaching ap- 
pointment, Mary met Dan Regan, a 
garage mechanic, and no prize. Five feet 
ten of muscle and impudence; watered- 


But right now there was an unhappy triangle right 


down red curls and a come-hither smile. 
Mary came hither. 

Kit Sullivan was not pleased, but she 
said little. She fought no hopeless bat- 
tles. She had framed for her own parlor 
(and why not, she'd paid for it,) Mary's 
lovely diploma. Then she smiled at the 
wedding; called her son-in-law son; and 
gave the couple their bedroom suite. She 
rented the young folks, too, her down- 
stairs flat, and for ten a month less than 
she could have asked. Then expected 
her rent on the first every month, and 
gave Mary a receipt like anyone else. 

No angel, this character, no Mother 
Machree. Kit knew her rights, and she’d 
have them—or else. And at the day’s 
end when her feet hurt, be careful. 
There were times when Dan was not. 
At such times he would call her, “the 
battle-ax.”” But that would be after she'd 
gone upstairs. 

Kit collected but five months’ rent. 
Then Dan’s number came up. For a 
while he was around, home on week- 
ends. Then away he went, care of the 
postmaster, San Francisco. Eight months 
later his baby was born. The baby was 
nearly two when Dan got home. 

That was a warm night for Septem- 
ber; with Mary’s kitchen window open 
to the porch and the clotheslines and 
the whining of trolleys down the ave- 
nue. Mary was ironing, on the board at 
her elbow a book open. 

Kit came in late and cross. She'd been 
kept at school by a parent-teacher meet- 
ing. Sitting heavily now, “A lot of nuts, 
if you ask me,” she said to Mary. “These 
modern mothers!” she added, and 
sighed. “And you're another,” she said, 
but mildly. “What's that you're read- 
ing? My feet are killing me.” And she 
stooped to unlace her shoes. 

Mary’s gentle voice said, “It’s about 
veterans, Mother. Their psychic wounds.” 

“Where's that they’re wounded?” 
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Ki Sullivan was never one for interfering. 


under her own roof, and something had to be done 









“Their minds, Mother,” Mary ex- 
plained. ‘They come home nervous and 
fatigued. They’ve had too long strain, 
and they can’t readjust.” Mary was a 
born teacher, wasted. She loved explain. 
ing. “In their subconscious, Mother, 
they're still afraid. Still fighting for sur 
vival.” 

Kit looked up from her shoes. “You 
mean your Dan will come home and 
creep up on the neighbors? Maybe dig 
a foxhole on my front lawn? Let him 
try! Just once!” 

“Oh, Mother.” Mary’s smile was fond, 
and her low voice. “You just don't 
understand.” 

Kit stretched out her feet, wriggling 
her released toes. “I guess not,” she said 
meekly. ‘““The times change too fast. 
Your poor Dad went to war, and when 
he came home, if he was subconscious, 
I never knew it. I just fed him up, and 
we had you.” Kit’s voice changed. “My 
grandson asleep? Wait now till I see.” 
And Kit padded in to peek at the baby. 

Mary disconnected her iron, put the 
kettle on for her mother’s tea. A pretty 
thing, Mary, and unlike her mother; 
like music heard across water, so gentle 
she was of speech and ways. Nice to 
watch, there in her shining kitchen, in 
her boyish blouse and gabardine slacks. 
Mary could wear slacks. Her mother 
said to her often, “Boyish-slim indeed! 
Skinny is the word for you.” 

There you have Kit. She’d make such 
a remark to her Mary, and the same day 
or next she'd boast to her third-floor 
tenant, “That girl of mine, she can still 
buy her dresses in junior misses. Yes, 
and could model them.” 

Kit could never understand why 
Mary, with her fine education, chose 
Dan Regan. Dan, whose idea of art was 
Harry James and a trumpet, and the 
tap-dancing of Bill Robinson. Dan liked 
machines, beer, and bowling. He went 
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His arms found his wife. And Mary clung, her thin arms tight 


to Mass Sunday mornings, to the movies 
Sunday nights; hated no one, cheated 
no one, and let others worry about the 
state of the world. 

But Dan did have something; a kind 
of excitement he shared. Dan had a 
good time; as if life were an apple, he 
bit deep and liked it; with his"impudent 
grin, offered half to Mary. A girl of 
twenty is a mystery walking. Dropping 
her books and her precious diploma, she 
ran swift to his arms. 

Kit Sullivan padded back from the 
baby’s room, big tired face all soft. “Out 
like a light,” she said. “Cuddled down 
to that old stuffed dog. I'd think you’d 
wash it.” Beaming, she added, ‘The 
little angel!” 

It was then Dan came. Quick feet 
through the living room, and there he 
was with his proud ribbons, with a smile 
to end smiles on his haggard young face. 
He saw his Mary. 

Mary cried out, a cry of pain, so swift 
that joy, so deep piercing. Dan moved 
fast, bumping Kit’s chair, knocking the 
book from the ironing board. His arms 
found. his wife. He kissed her long. Kit 
watched them, saying nothing; in silence 
saying her prayer of thanks. 

Dan looked up at last, looked over 
Mary’s hidden face. Dan’s face was work. 


ing, holding back tears. “Hi, Gran,” he 
said, and tried to joke. “That’s one for 
Ripley! The night I went, you were 
sitting there with your shoes off. Here 


I am back, and your shoes still off.” 


“Impudence!” Kit told him. And 
beaming, “Let go my girl before you 
crush her.” 

But Mary clung, her thin arms tight, 
and she wept with release from fear. 

For the split of a second, no one no- 
ticed him there in the doorway; the 
baby, Dan Jr. Waked by his mother’s 
cry, somehow he’d scrambled out of his 
crib, made his barefoot way through the 
dark to the light. 

This was no infant for a magazine 
cover; just a boy baby and not very 
pretty. He had tousled red curls, a 
too brief nose; and sloppy in his sleep- 
ing garment, round sturdy legs holding 
up a pot belly. He was forty pounds, 
and all of them Regan. His baby eyes, 
growing used to the light, stared at 
the stranger making his Mama cry. He 
whimpered unheeded, then went into 
action, fast across the kitchen like a PT 
boat at a battleship. 

In amazed delight Dan stared down 
at his first-born. “Hi ya, Butch!” he said, 
and reached for him, too. 

Dan couldn’t hold his son. The small 
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body squirmed and stiffened against his 
father’s arms. The baby didn’t cry; he 
yelled. 

Nothing helped till Mary took him 
into her arms; into his bedroom, with 
the door shut against that stranger. 

In the sudden peace of the kitchen 
Dan looked at his mother-in-law. He 
grinned; but weakly. “Crazy about me, 
ain’t he?” m 

“The poor lamb,” said Kit. “All he 
thought was a stranger, and hurting his 
mama.” 

Together they listened. “Hear that?’ 
said Kit after a moment. “That’s not a 
scared baby. He’s just scolding her 
now.” And Kit added comfortably, “A 
terrible temper for a two-year-old.” 

“You can say that again,” remarked 
Dan morosely. 

Kit bridled to that. “It’s the Regan in 
him then.” And she added unsmiling. 
“You home for good?” 

Dan nodded. 

“You ain’t wounded, son?” 

Dan shook his red head. 

Kit relaxed with relief. 


“And how 


_ then are you out? Did you steal some of 


them points?” 

Dan said gravely, “Mac came around 
one day, and he says to me, ‘Regan,’ he 
says, ‘we'll sure miss you. But you've 
taken plenty. Go on home.’ ” Dan pulled 
out a crumpled pack of cigarettes. “So 
here I am.” 

Kit said, “But who’s this Mac?” 

“Don’t you read the papers?” asked 
Dan indignantly. “MacArthur, of course. 
The general.” 

Kit nodded, impressed. “Do you tell 
me?” she said mildly. “And me thinking 
some native bartend.” 

“You would,” answered Dan. A weak 
retort; but his mind was elsewhere, and 
his heart. ‘Look, Ma,” he said, “you 
go in, and let Mary come out.” 

In the bedroom Kit tried. Dan Jr. 
took a long sniff and lifted his arms to 
her. But in Granny’s good lap, his tear- 
bright eyes clung to his mother. When 
Mary stole toward the door, he wailed 
again. . 

Meanwhile in the kitchen Dan got a 
saucer for an ashtray, crushed out his 
cigarette. The tea kettle on the gas stove 
was shooting steam. Dan turned off the 
gas and went into the living room. 

Too nervous to read, he sat on the 
divan and lit another cigarette. Well, 
here he was. Here and now, this was 
the pay-off, the long dream true. But 
different. Whacky, he knew, but he felt 
let down. Nobody’s fault, just one of 
those things. Heck of a note—sitting by 
himself the first night he was home. If 
Mary didn’t come soon— 

The mother-in-law came; whispered 
smiling, “Junior's dead to the world.” 
Whispered, “Tell Mary to feed you,” 
and shoes in hand padded upstairs. 
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Mary came. At last Mary. Close on 
the divan they sat and talked, his arms 
around her. Nothing is perfect. All the 
time Mary kept listening, lest Junior 
wake. 

Now Kit was never one for interfer- 
ing. Where angels feared to tread, she'd 
be one step behind, but peering over 
their shoulders. She did like to know 
what was going on. She did, too, and 
no one the wiser. 

Her secret was this: the old house when 
she bought it, had been heated with hot 
iir. The old furnace was gone, but not 
the registers. There was one under the 
corner of Kit’s dining-room rug. When 
Kit turned back the rug, the voices came 
up from the kitchen below. 

That first morning that Dan was 
home, Kit took her coffee into the dining 
room, turned back the rug. Not to be 
snooping; to hear a man in the house, 
to let the happiness come up. 

It was perfect. Like a loud-speaker 
when Dan spoke. “Hi ya, Butch! Got a 
smile for the old man?” } 

Mary’s voice. Kit leaned closer to 
hear. A gentle protest and_ loving. 

Please Dan, not Butch.” 

I'he baby said, “No Boo.” 

Unseen above, like a corseted angel, 
Kit smiled approval. 

Dan said easily, “Okay, no Butch. 
Say!” His voice quickened, was loud 
und happy. “I got a pal—Buzz Brenner. 
He’s out too. Wait till you see him. 
Solid! How’s about it, toots? Little Buzz 
Regan?” 

Mary’s voice was patient and gently 
firm. “My baby is Junior. He’s used. to 
it now. 

D in’s 


ther 


shifted, came from an- 
Kit could not see him 
through the register, nor did she need 
to. Dan’s voice told her; his words and 
the way he said them. “Boy! Are you a 
cute chick!” 

Mary sounded pleased, but troubled. 
Her words were jerky and somewhat 


voice 
corner. 


softer, too. “Stop it, Dan! Look at your 
son! He’s watching you.” 

Junior spoke but briefly. “Bad mans!” 
he said, and threw his spoon to the floor. 

Dan said crossly to his son, “Okay! 
Okay! I’m not hurting her.” He said 
then to Mary, an edge on his voice, 
“Does he have to watch me all the 
time?” 

Mary's voice was quick with hurt. “Go 
in the other room then, and wait for 
your breakfast.” 

That was all Kit heard. 

On her way to work in her modest 
black, and her hat with the red cherries, 
Kit looked like no grandmother. Not at 
all. A career woman, and stylish stout; 
taking no nonsense from cross motor- 
men; wanting no one’s seat in the street 
car. 

Down the avenue, holding firm to her 
strap, Kit thought her own thoughts. 
“There'll be trouble there,” she told 
herself. “This damn war,” she thought, 
“when it’s over, it won’t be over.” She 
said, too, in her mind, her lips tight, 
“Don’t tell me—books or no books, they 
can’t be fathers by V-Mail.” 

Cowed by Kit’s glare, which was not 
for him, the little man with the brief- 
case, rose and surrendered his seat. 

Kit was downstairs when it happened. 
When Dan's visitors came bearing gifts. 
A toy tommy-gun for the baby, a fifth 
for themselves, and trouble for everyone. 

On Friday evening, they arrived with- 
out warning. Until the doorbell rang, a 
nice evening. Junior was bathed, cud- 
dled away and quiet: ‘fary. like a mava 
zine ad in her shining kitchen, was 
putting away the dishes; Kit, her tired 
feet at ease, was relaxed in the living 
room, a calm eye on her son-in-law be- 
hind the evening paper. All she could 
see were Dan’s new brogues, and the 
knife-pressed trousers; blue serge with a 
pin stripe. Out in the kitchen, Mary 
sang softly. 

It was then the doorbell rang, loud 





>» J. T. Harahan, former president of The Illinois Central Railroad, 
was sitting in his office one day when a burly Irishman entered. 
“Me name is Casey.” he said. “I work in the yards. I want a pass to 


St. Louis.” 


“That's no way to ask for a pass,” Mr. Harahan told him. “You must 
introduce yourself politely. Come back in an hour and try again.” 


= am.” 





When the hour had passed, the Irishman re- 
turned. Doffing his hat, he inquired, “Are yez 
Mr. Harahan?” 


“My name is Patrick Casey. I’ve been work- 
ing out in the yards.” _ 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Casey. And what 
can J do for you?” 

“Yez can go to blazes! I’ve got a job and a 
pass on the Wabash.” 
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rings and violent. Dan left his seat, 

“Now who would that, be?” Kit 
whispered, tense. : 

On his way to the door Dan gave her 
a bold blue eye. “Prob’ly looking for 
you,” he said. And the impudence of 
him! “Why don’t you keep up your in- 
stallments?” 

Before Kit could answer, he was out 
in the hall. Sitting straight, Kit listened 
hard. A loud voice out there, a male 
voice and strange. ‘Meet the girl friend, 
Danny.” The girl spoke, high-pitched 
and polite. “So pleased to meet you. 
Buzz has told me so much about you.” 

“Likewise,” said Dan cordially, “Used 
to show me your picture once a day.” 
Dan’s voice changed. “What you got in 
the bag, Buzz?” 

This Buzz answered, “What do you 
think?” “Come right in,” Dan said hap- 
pily, ““The place is yours.” 

In the living room listening, “Be. 
tween us and harm!” breathed Kit, and 
hastily stooping, groped for her shoes. 


oo late! Kit had one shoe in hand 

when the visitors entered. A girl, 
very blonde; red hat and high heels, 
and curves between. Dan did the honors, 
beaming. “Meet the mother-in-law, Ger- 
tie. Buzz— Mrs. Kit Sullivan.” 

Dan stooped, picked up the missing 
shoe, handed it very politely to Kit. 
“Think nothing of it,” he said to his 
visitors. ““Ma’s got Indian blood. Misses 
her moccasins.” 

This Buzz was a short, chunky ser- 
geant, with little bright eyes in a moon 
of a face; with a chest of ribbons, and 
an armiful of bundles. He listened un- 
smiling to Dan’s nonsense. Then as il 
he believed it, “How How!” he said 
gravely to Kit. 

The blonde girl giggled. “Aint they 
awlul?” 

“Pay no attention,” Kit answered 
blandly. Then called in her company 
voice, “Mary dear—where are you?” 

Mary was in her bedroom, prinking 
in haste. A comb through her cap ol 
brown curls, a dab of lipstick, a wet 
fingertip across her brown brows; whisk 
off the apron. Here she was, smiling. 

Introducing her, Dan stood tall, the 
man of the house; his Mary’s husband. 

A nice party, at first. From one ol 
his bundles the sergeant produced re- 
freshments; from the other a tin ma- 
chine gun for the infant Regan. When 
you pulled the trigger it gave out a 
loud and staccato rattling. Delighted 
with it, and with himself, the sergeant 
insisted that Mary work it. Mary did 
that, smiling, and thanked him gra- 
ciously. But in the kitchen, getting down 
her best glasses, she said to her mother, 
“That tin gun will go out in the trash 
can tomorrow. I won't have my baby 
playing ‘kill.””” And Mary added with 
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no logic, ‘““That girl! I don’t think she’s 
even engaged to the sergeant.” 

“Give her time. She’s working at it,” 
Kit said with tolerance. And Kit added, 
“You notice the little hands of her? A 
good little thing! She never got those 
callouses holding hands with sailors. 
Kit was swift and deft helping, opening 
olives, spreading cheese on crackers. 
“Live and let live,” she told her 
daughter firmly. “Your man’s friends 
should be welcome.” 

Mary answered only, “Just gingerale 
for you, mother?” 

“Not at all,” said Kit briskly. “But 
a small one, mind you, and a pinch of 
sugar to take off the taste.” 

Dan came beaming out to get the 
tray. “Buzz wants to see Junior,” he 
told Mary happily, “Okay if I bring 
him out?” 

Over Mary’s brown brows came small 
v's that were frowns. And her low voice 
was quick and troubled. “Oh, no, Dan. 
Please! He’ll get all excited and be sick 
tomorrow.” 

Dan’s smile went away. “You're the 
boss,” he said, and took up the tray. 

In Mary’s bright little living room 
that was blue now with smoke, loud 
with voices and laughter, Kit told her- 
self, “I should go upstairs and let the 
young folks be. But wait now, till I 
hear this.” 

The boys were talking about their 
war, and their regiment. Not talk to 
sell war bonds. For they were agreed 
that their cooks were lousy, their officers 
whacky, ninety-day wonders. And every 
landing they made, the navy tried to 
drown them. It did not make sense. 
For next they agreed that theirs was 
the best outfit in all Asia. The marines, 
they said, were jealous of them. 

Kit spoke but once. ‘““That poor Mac- 
Arthur, he must miss you two.” 

“His own fault,” Buzz told her. “We 
offered to stay if he’d make us colonels.” 

Dan nodded gravely. “Politics,” he 
explained. “Trouble was, we weren't 
Masons.” Kit surrendered at that, and 
listened in silence. 

Mary, too, was enjoying the party. 
For little blonde Gertie, ignoring the 
boys, was fascinated with the album of 
the snapshots of Junior and kept croon- 
ing, “Oh, the itty precious.” And Mary 
was thinking, “Mother was right. She 
is a nice girl.” 

Then Buzz stopped chasing Japs to 
announce to them all, “I went broke in 
Honolulu and Dan staked me. When he 
had a buck, I had four bits. So tonight,” 
said Buzz happily, “We're going to 
town. Taxi, night club, planked steaks. 
And for free. Dan’s money’s no good.” 
Turning then to Kit, he said with grave 
courtesy, “You too, Pocahontas. We do 
um war-dance. Heap fun.” 

“Go away with your nonsense,” Kit 
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By julia Cooley Albrocchi 


These are not boorish birds of any town, 
The beggar-sparrows of the world’s highway! 
Out of the ancient dust their wings drift down 
Through seven cycles from St. Francis’ day. 


These are the fledglings of the very birds 

St. Francis brushed with his brown garments, blessed 
With his white words and named his sister-birds, 
Drawing them down with love from every nest. 


In their small eyes are visions past the dusk; 
A touch is on their wings, unvanished still;— 
The little keepers of an ancient trust, 

The feathered friars of St. Francis’ hill. 


told him, and smiling, “I'll stay with 
the baby.” 

Dan said nothing, looking anxiously 
to Mary. 

Mary read that look in her husband's 
eyes. ‘‘I’d love to,” she said, “if we don’t 
stay too late.” 

Then it happened. 

From the bedroom a wail of distress 
and anger. Mary was first in; the others 
trooping behind her. Junior had tum- 
bled out of his crib; was on the floor 
with a small bleeding nose. In _ his 
mother’s arms, he would not quiet. 

Mary’s face was frightened. 

“Nothing at all,” her mother reas- 
sured her. “You can’t bring them up 
without a bump or a scratch.” 

“The itty precious!” Gert crooned. 
“He wanted to join the party.” 

The chunky sergeant said graciously, 
“Why not? Dress him up and bring 
him along.” He added gravely, “He’s 
like his old man. He wants a highball.” 


HAT did it. From there everything 
went wrong. Mary glared at them; 


almost fiercely sent them out to the 
living room. 

When the baby had quieted, Dan 
came back. “Okay, darling,” he said, 
“give him to your mother, and put on 
your blue dress.” 

Over the close, brown curls, Mary 
shook her head. “No, Dan,” she whisp- 
ered. “He might wake and miss me.” 

Dan dropped his voice, so the guests 
in the living room could not hear. 
“Look, hon,” he said gently, “Buzz 
and me—we soldiered together. Months 
ago we planned this. It’s a must!” 

Kit spoke then. “Go ahead, Mary. 
Don’t be foolish.” 

But Mary was. Quietly and firmly 
foolish, young arms around her man- 


child. “I’m sorry, Dan. You'll just have 
to tell him some other night.” 

Something changed in Dan’s face. 
“Thanks, pal,” he said bitterly, and 
went out. After him the door closed 
gently. 

Kit said then, “I don’t want to butt 
in—but—” 

Mary’s voice was ice cold. “Then 
don’t!” she said. 

In the living room the radio stopped 
to a troubled murmur of voices. Then 
no voices. Silence. 

Over her baby’s quieted breathing, 
Mary smiled to her mother in gentle 
triumph. “They've gone,” she whispered. 

It kept being still in the living room, 
almost too still. Kit went out then; 
Mary broke the silence. “Dan!” she 
called softly. “Dan dear!” 

No answer. Dan was gone, too. 

Kit could not help it. “Well,” she 
said, “you asked for it!” 

Mary surprised her. She turned on 
her mother; young eyes starbright, 
young mouth bitter. “You haven't the 
faintest idea what it’s all about!” And 
she added fiercely, ““He doesn’t love his 
own child. Subconsciously, he resents 
my baby.” 

Kit said only, “I'll empty the ash 
trays; they do make a mess.” When 
that was done, Kit went off softly up- 
stairs. 

In her own flat, in her own bed, 
Kit lay long awake; hearing the street- 
cars, feet on the sidewalk—going past 
the house. Kit thought in the darkness 
—“All this talk of the veterans—their 
young wives are as bad. Too long wait- 
ing and worrying. Having their babies 
and no man! It never was meant!” Her 
beads were waiting under her pillow. 
cool to the fingers, comforting. 

Kit woke to the sun in her eyes. Only 
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seven o'clock, but she couldn’t sleep. 

\ job to do.” 

\t her listening post in the dining 
room Kit heard the first stir in the 
flat below; Mary’s light feet coming 
ut to the kitchen. 

Unlovely in her bathrobe, she hast- 
ened down the. backstairs and spoke to 
her daughter at the kitchen door. A 
whisper. “His Nibs get home?” 

Mary nodded, her young eyes angry. 
[ wouldn't speak to him.” 

Kit nodded approval. “Very sensible 
of you. Look now, you’ve been wanting 
to get overtown for your fall coat. This 
is your chance, when I’m home for the 
baby.” Kit whispered like a conspirator, 

Go on, before they wake up. Let him 
wonder. ’Twill do him good.” 

Mary needed no urging. She was 
dressed and ready before the baby woke, 
or his father. At the door, “Don’t for- 
get Junior’s orange juice, Mother.” 

Kit pushed her out gently. “I raised 
you, didn’t I? Make a day of it, now. 
Go to the movies.” 

Mary had not turned the corner be- 
fore Kit went, too, up the stairs to her 
own flat. 

Kit reheated her coffee, brought the 
pot in to the corner of the dining-room 
table. And there by the listening post 
over the register, she sat -patiently. 

We'll see now,” she told herself smiling. 

In the Regan flat, Dan Jr. woke first; 
lay a short while content, talking earn- 
estly to himself. Then began his morn- 
ing routine. He found the toy dog and 
threw it to the floor. He had a struggle 
with his pillow, but he got that out, 
too. He rested from his labors, and 
found them good. He crowed softly. No 
one’ answered. He tried again, a bit 
louder. Then scowling intently and 
working cautiously, he got out of his 
crib. Retrieving his dog, and cuddling 
him, brought doggie over to kiss Mama. 

No Mama in bed. Just that bad mans. 
Junior took a deep breath and ex- 
pressed his displeasure. 

Unseen above, a bulky and _bath- 
robed angel nodded smiling. approval. 
‘Grand lungs!” she said. f 

Dan's voice above his son’s, a sleepy 
roar and cross. “Hey, Mary! Oh, for 
pete’s sake!” 

Dan spoke next below Kit, an indig- 
nant bellow, coming out to the kitchen. 
Mary—where are you?” Dan _ spoke 
then to Junior. “Cut it out, will you? 
Your old man can’t take it.” 

Junior wailed, long and loud. When 
he paused for breath—“Okay,” said Dan 
crossly, “up you go to your Grannie.” 

Kit heard them up the stairs. Junior, 
pleased with the rapid motion, stopped 
his crying. Dan hammered on the door. 
On the other side, Kit listened serene. 
Dan stopped his hammering. ‘They 
can't do this to me,” be told the door 





fiercely, and hammered again. The 
hammering stopped, and the feet went 
downstairs. 

Back at her listening post, Kit heard 
Dan with his son in the kitchen. “So 
you’re hungry! Shut up, will you? I'll 
get you something.” And after a mo- 
ment, “You want a nice doughnut?” 

“Bad mans!” wailed the baby. 

His father said, “I don’t blame you 
at that. Mary shouldn’t do this to us! 
I'll tell her!” 

“Moo,” said the baby suddenly. 

“That's it! Milk! Now you're cooking 
with gas! We'll both have milk. You 
want some sugar in it?” 
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“I ought to tell him orange juice,” 
Kit thought, and closed the register. 

A long morning. Kit could not run 
the vacuum sweeper for fear Dan would 
hear. By eleven o'clock she was weaken- 
ing. If that baby was crying, she’d go 
down. 

She went to the register. Noise came 
up. Startling noise, like a stick on a 
picket fence. Then she remembered. 
That tin machine gun. When the rat- 
tling stopped, she heard Dan. “We got 
them that time, son. But look out! 
They're tricky!” 

She heard Dan’s son. “More! More!” 
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Kit went back to the kitchen, to whip 
up a cake. Turning on the oven, “Peace, 
is it?” she muttered. ‘“‘When men ain 
men!” 

When the cake was done and fra. 
grant, Kit went again to her listening 
post. She heard her son-in-law; like 
Bing Crosby with a heavy cold, he was 
wooing his man-child to sleep. 

“The Infantry, the Infantry, with 

dirt behind their ears, 

The Cavalry, the Artillery, and the 

Amphibious Engineers, 

They couldn't lick the Infantry in a 

hundred thousand years.” 

“Cute, the pair of them,” Kit thought. 

Then she heard Dan, more in sorrow 
than in anger—“Why didn’t you tell me 
the bathroom?” 

“The little darling,” Kit thought. “1 
ought to tell Dan to powder him.” 

But she did not. She minded her own 
business. After twelve, she did stand at 
the front window, remembering un- 
easily that she had told Mary to go to 
the movies. 

Kit might have known. There she 
was. Her Mary! The darling! Swift- 
striding, the noon sun on her brown 
hair. And “so young,” Kit thought. 
Thought, too, a small prayer. “Give her 
wisdom now.” 

At her listening post, Kit heard Mary. 
“But where’s Mother? She told me to go 


' —she’d take care of Junior.” 


“All I know is she’s out,” Dan ans- 
wered. “Left me holding the bag.” His 
voice came up, loud and indignant. “She 
don’t deserve a grandson like this one!” 

But Mary’s attention was on her baby. 
“Dan! What's that you’re giving him?” 

“Prunes,” Dan said. “Peanut butter 
and four soft eggs. When I try to stop 
he keeps saying, ‘More!’ He’s got hol- 
low legs.” 

Mary took her child. “Come to 
Mother!” And as she felt him, “What's 
that you’ve got on him? Oh Dan, a 
dish towel!” 

Dan said, “That’s all I could find. 
Listen toots,—we sweated it out.” 

Mary’s voice like a lullaby. “My baby! 
Mama will—” 

Kit heard a sound like a spoon on 
the floor. The baby said, “Bad Mamas!” 

Dan’s voice, embarrassed and proud. 
“Guess he wants his father!” Now he 
sounded anxious. “Last night, Mary, I 
didn’t have any fun. Mad with me, 
hon?” 

“I’m wild with you! Both of you!” 
Can a young voice be cross and exul- 
tant too? Mary’s was. It scolded. It 
sang. Mary said to her husband, “You 
and your son!” 

Unseen above them, a bulky and 
worldly angel nodded approval. ‘Now 
you’re cooking with gas!” Kit said, and 


- closed the register. She'd frost the cake, 


and bring it down. 
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Stace and \cREeEEeEN 


By JERRY COTTER 


Bucolic Musical 


Gay, colorful, imaginative, and clean as a whistle, the new 
musical version of Phil Stong’s STATE FAIR belongs high on 
every moviegoer’s list. Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, responsible for the Oklahoma score, have turned 
out another group of semirustic tunes to embellish the slight 
narrative, and a cast of likeable players carry both songs and 
story along with a merry lilt. ‘ 

Some years ago Janet Gaynor, Will Rogers, Lew Ayres, 
and Louise Dresser appeared in the first movie adaptation of 
the popular Stong novel That version was nonmusical and 
quite a bit on the pallid side. This time, with Technicolor 
and the Rodgers-Hammerstein score, the audience can easily 
overlook the weakness of the plot. Imagination has gone into 
the production and a considerable amount of that gleeful, 
carnival-time atmosphere. The Frakes, an average Iowa fam 
ily, provide the plot pivot with their annual, long-awaited 
visit to the Fair. There they find romance, blue ribbons, and 
a relaxing interlude which the audience shares happily. 

Jeanne Crain, Dana Andrews, Dick Haymes, Fay Bainter, 
Charles Winninger, Vivian Blaine, Donald Meek, Frank 
McHugh, and Percy Kilbride head the cast, giving their in- 
terpretations an infectious charm and good humor that adds 
immeasurably to the gaiety. 

State Fair is for the entire family, combining sentiment and 
fun in just the proper proportions. Mark it down as a must- 
see. (20th Century-Fox) 


Popular Mystery 


Agatha Christie’s weird chiller, AND THEN THERE 
WERE NONE, emerges in screen form as a taut, expertly 
performed mystery which will satisfy even the most demand 
ing of the crime-yarn enthusiasts. 


Marjorie Reynolds is the daughter of Victor Moore and the 
object of Ed Gardner’s affections in “Duffy’s Tavern” 


Originally appearing as a Saturday Evening Post serial 
and later as a Broadway play under the title Ten Little In- 
dians, the story lends itself admirably to the wider range of 
the camera and in the deft directorial hands of Rene Clair 
becomes a first-rate melodrama. 

A group of eight people arrive on an island off the English 
coast, week-end guests of a host they do not know. They are 
greeted by a dour butler and maid who inform them that 
their host has not as yet arrived. After dinner, a mysterious 
phonograph record is played in which they are all accused 
of some real or fancied crime and told that they have been 
brought to the deserted island to pay with their lives for 
these past misdeeds. One by one they are murdered until 
only three remain, each suspicious of the other. The tense 
climax scene tops off a completely fascinating and novel 
production. 

Barry Fitzgerald heads the list of name players involved 
and contributes another of his flawless portrayals. Judith 
Anderson, Walter Huston, Roland Young, Mischa Auer, 
Louis Hayward, and C. Aubrey Smith add to the effective- 
ness of the grim tale with their assured performances. And 
Then There Were None belongs with the classics of mystery 
thrillers. (20th Century-Fox) 


Reviews in Brief 


In rainbow-hued color, the Hollywood impresarios have 
turned out a glittering, lavish musical revue featuring dozens 
of top stars and have called it ZIEGFELD FOLLIES. As is 
the cinema custom, they have far surpassed even the most 
spectacular Ziegfeld dreams. The result is a colossus of en- 
tertainment in the grand manner in which dazzling sets and 
costumes vie with nostalgic tunes and the attractive cast for 
primary attention. Fred Astaire, Judy Garland, and Gene 
Kelly are outstanding, with Victor Moore, Fannie Brice, 
James Melton, Kathryn Grayson, Lena Horne, Red Skelton, 
William Powell, Virginia O’Brien, and Lucille Bremer also 


Roland Young, Barry Fitzgerald, Walter Huston, June Duprez, 
and Louis Hayward in “And Then There Were None” 
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Charles Winninger’s opinion of her culinary skill fails 
to please Fay Bainter in this scene from “State Fair” 


idding to the production’s entertainment value. Adults who 
njoy the spectacular type of musical will find this satis- 
uctory. (MGM) 


Che hilarities of radio’s popular DUFFY’S TAVERN are 
transferred to the screen with the aid of a lengthy roster of 
important stars. The inimitable “Archie,” portrayed by 
Ed Gardiner, paces the production with his Malaprop humor 
and does a very creditable job in his first movie appearance. 
Though the fun is fast, furious, and highly enjoyable, there 
is, as in the radio program, a regrettable tendency toward 
racial caricature which contributes very little indeed to the 
fun. Bing and the four junior Crosbys, Barry Fitzgerald, 
Victor Moore, Barry Sullivan, Majorie Reynolds, Brian Don- 
levy, Alan Ladd, Veronica Lake, Betty Hutton, Eddie 
Bracken, Dorothy Lamour, and Cass Daley make brief ap- 
pearances for the cause. Amusing and smartly paced, this 
musical mélange should satisfy the adult seeker of frothy 


relaxation. (Paramount) 


\bbott and Costello are at it again in the rough-and-tumble 
comedy entitled ABBOTT AND COSTELLO IN HOLLY- 
WOOD. The team’s gags and routines are beginning to wear 
thin, and only their most ardent admirers in the junior set 
ill find much in this rondelay to hold their interest. Very 
jokes are funny enough to bear repetition, and the one 

hat the Messrs. A. & C. have been coasting along on for 
irs is now quite threadbare. (MGM) 


PRIDE OF THE MARINES rather valiantly, but not 
ilways successfully, strives to solve all our postwar problems 
in two hours. A sober and sobering study of human recon- 
version from peace to war and then back again, the film has 

s interesting moments, but they are scattered and lacking 
in the power necessary to make of this an important docu- 
ment. John Garfield, Eleanor Parker, and Dane Clark handle 
the leads competently in an adult drama that never quite 
lives up to its promise. (Warner Bros.) 


Shirley Temple is a young lady now, pretty, assured, and 
showing promise of one day becoming a good actress. Neither 
her charm, however, nor the occasional witticisms in the 
script, can make satisfactory screen entertainment out of 
KISS AND TELL, adapted from the long-run Broadway hit. 
he story is rather obviously unsuited to movie purposes, and 
the present treatment does little to counteract any but the 
most blatant of its suggestive passages. Merely another ex- 
ample of the incontrovertible fact that movie material re- 


Jeanne Crain and Dick Haymes are in the cast that 
makes “State Fair” a merry and colorful musical film 


quires more careful pruning than that designed for the 
theater. The moral responsibility involved in producing pic- 
tures for mass audiences is infinitely greater. Unfortunately 
for all concerned, the moviemakers do not always appear to 
be aware of it. This overly suggestive comedy is a good ex- 
ample of such lack of discretion. (Columbia) 


Even a trio of seasoned actors like Claudette Colbert, Don 
Ameche, and Dick Foran are helpless when faced with the 
banalities of the comedy GUEST WIFE. The plot is hack- 
neyed and the situations in the trite vein of Hollywood's 
usual attempts to be satiric about marriage. Not recom- 
mended. (United Artists) 


As a clinical study, THE LOST WEEK-END is an intelli- 
gent and ‘intensely interesting dissection; as a warning 
against alcoholic overindulgence it is a laudable achievement; 
but as entertainment there is considerable doubt as to its 
value. Technically, this dramatization of the best seller is 
brilliant with players, director and scenarists co-operating to 
make it absorbing throughout. But it is depressing and occa- 
sionally morbid in its psychiatric probings of a man fighting a 
battle against liquor. Ray Milland does one of the year’s 
outstanding acting jobs in this role, with Jane Wyman and 
Philip Terry giving him strong support. (Paramount) 


Another popular stage hit has been adapted to the screen 
with somewhat happier results in THE STRANGE AFFAIR 
OF UNCLE HARRY. This undiluted murder mystery gains 
its distinction principally through the work of Geraldine 
Fitzgerald, George Sanders, Sara Allgood, Ella Raines, and 
Moyna MacGill. In conforming to the requirements of the 
Production Code, the ending of the play was altered. In the 
original version the murderer gets off scot-free, but for movie 
purposes the final scene reveals that the entire affair was 
just a dream. Frankly, the new climax is technically weak, 
but the blame for that can be placed on the script writer 
rather than the Hays Office, as so many of the Sunday supple- 
ment critics are now doing. The “compensating moral jus- 
tice” clause in the Code is being attacked by these writers 
because of the inadequacies of the story's adapters. This is 
just another example of the eagerness with which some mis- 
guided folk will rush to the attack when even the most 
elementary moral restrictions are imposed. (Universal) 


JOHNNY ANGEL is an unusual motion picture in that its 
highly effective backgrounds and splendid camera work 
dominate the production. Clever direction and smooth per- 
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formances by George Raft, Claire Trevor, and Signe Hasso 
are also among the assets in this tense drama. Reminiscent of 
the well-known sea mystery of the Marie Celeste, the story 
tells of a freighter found adrift in the Caribbean. Though 
the ship and cargo are intact, there is not a soul on board, 
and in this interesting, adult suspense yarn the mystery is 
eventually and convincingly solved. (RKO) 


and unrest rampant abroad, these self-proclaimed crusaders 
for “freedom” would have us abolish the very mild restraints 
imposed on the production of motion pictures—by the pro- 
ducers themselves—and return to the unfettered days when 
crime and sex reigned supreme on the screen. 

That there may be errors committed under the Code is 
quite possible, but they are minor catastrophes indeed when 
compared to the moral chaos which would inevitably follow 


Deanna Durbin, whose career has more or less been mark- 
ing time in recent years, will find that LADY ON A TRAIN, 
a zany mixture of mirth and murder, does little to advance 
her rating. Aside from a splendid rendition of “Silent Night,” 
her performance is on the stilted side, replete with the affec- 
tations and grimaces usually associated with amateur thea- 
tricals. The film itself is a tolerable blend of adult comedy 
and melodrama, with Ralph Bellamy, Edward Everett Hor- 
ton, David Bruce, and Elizabeth Patterson helping out. 
(Universal) 


The amoral antics of the James Cain characters in MIL- 
DRED PIERCE will hardly arouse any audience sympathy 


the scrapping of the Production Code. These misguided lib- 
erals conveniently forget the lessons of history, recent history 
n Europe for example. The political tensions that resulted 
in the Second World War were preceded all over the con- 








“ for them or their desperate situations. Though the film ver- 
. sion of the Cain novel is a highly dramatic and forceful piece, 
the it rates as objectionable and unsavory on many points and 
pic- as such cannot be recommended for general audiences. Its 
ately outstanding feature is a remarkably fine performance by Joan 
ir to Crawford, easily the best acting she has ever done. Jack 
| ex- Carson, Ann Blyth, Bruce Bennett, Eve Arden, and Zachary 
Scott fulfill the demands of their assignments splendidly. De- 
spite its tensely emotional high spots, this is little more than 
Don an attempt at sensationalism in which both the characters 
the and their reactions veer off on a typical Cain-ish tangent. 
jack- (Warner Bros.) 
d's Above: Deanna Durbin intrudes on Edward Everett Horton’s 
-om- SHADY LADY is a minor affair built around the vocalizing telephone conversation in the mirthful “Lady on a Train” 
of Ginny Simms and the now-familiar Charles Coburn man- 
, nerisms. The Sims personality and voice are pleasant, and Below: Lucille Bremer is the dancing partner of Fred 
elli- Coburn is likeable enough, but neither can salvage this tops- Astaire in this scene from the lavish “Ziegfeld Follies” 
: s gh, i alvag ps 
ung and-robbers-with-music routine. Martha O'Dris®oll, Alan Cur- 
ent; tis, and Robert Paige are a capable trio minus the oppor- 
its tunity to shine. Second-choice fare in the adult category. 
ey. (Universal) 
g to 
ree New Season 
el The 1945-46 theatrical season opened with the presenta- 
ail tion of an operetta called MR. STRAUSS GOES TO BOS- 
" TON. An unhappy event at best, it will not serve to endear 
the departed Waltz King, any of the folk concerned in its 
otis production, or the theater itself to the forlorn straggler who 
IR stumbles on it unawares. Even the Strauss waltzes seemed to 
vias lose their lilt and gaiety in the heavy-handed production and 
ine performance. Only Virginia MacWatters, a coloratura so- 
a_i prano, emerges with any glory; all others, the players, de- 
che signers, choreographer, and director seemingly gave up with- 
che out even trying. 
vie 
wal The Code Under Fire 
ak, Trigger-happy writers on many of the dailies and the self- 
iter styled sophisticated weeklies are training their sights on tinent by moral laxity in the theater, literature, and on the 
»le- Hollywood and the Hays Production Code, preparing the way screen. Mass murder, pillage, and war are the inevitable re- 
jus- for what many of them hope will be the final battle against it. sults of numbed individual consciences. 
ers This business of rallying to the barricades is a_ periodic It is neither heartening nor promising to hear any group, 
| is orgy, abandoned temporarily during the war years, but evi- much less those supposed to be intellectually awake, clamor- 
ris dently due for a revival. With the shooting war over, the ing for a return to the days when an unchecked screen poured 
ost sniping war against any form of moral restraint begins anew. forth a steady stream of suggestiveness, vulgarity, and glorifi- 
Both here and in England factions have begun the cam- cation of crime. Though they shudder at the word, they are 
paign utilizing the same hoary platitudes about freedom, still the real reactionaries of our time. While striving mightily to 
its refusing to admit openly that their interpretation of the reach new pinnacles of economic security and political free- 
rk word more nearly approaches license than liberty. dom, they are seemingly quite content to keep moral stand- 
er- With juvenile delinquency a very definite menace at home ards at the level of a jungle society. 
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Response to Readers 


DURING THE PAST few months I have had a great 
number of letters from women readers in response to the 
editorial here published regarding Planned Parenthood and 
kindred topics. The letters are extremely interesting. Many 
of them, such as the ones quoted last month, were mainly in 
inswer to a question of mine about questionnaires, and for 
these I wish to thank the writers, since there were too many 


to answer personally. But quite a few have asked me for, 


idvice which I find difficult to offer until I have consulted 
authorities. I will then answer the letters, all of which I am 
keeping, or will answer from this page as to my findings on 
a very misunderstood topic. 

\lso here is a small final note regarding the help to Italy 
which some of you sent there via my son. Some weeks ago I 
received two checks which totaled over thirty dollars to be 
used to buy things to send to him. Five pounds to a parcel 
is not much, and I had only two request letters from him. 
So I wrote about my dilemma and he in return suggested 
he could use the money to buy directly. He has since re- 
turned to this country, and here is the story of what hap- 
pened. He had on hand the purchases and also several boxes 
of supplies sent him by readers of this column. An Italian 
family with whom he had become good friends had a sug- 
gestion to offer: the Signora would ask her doctor for a list 
of the most needy families he knew, and with that list they 
could distribute what they had collected. And that is just 
what they did: the dignified Signora (who must be a de- 
lightful person, to judge from the letter she sent me with 
the gift of a_lovely onyx rosary) and the young sergeant went 
‘bout Rome in a borrowed jeep and gave what they had to 
give. And I am sure all of you will be pleased to know how 


pleasantly dramatic was the final curtain of this little play. 


of international friendship. 


Defense of the Clergy 


FOR SOME TIME 1 have been thinking of writing a 
defense of the clergy. Raised eyebrows may perhaps greet 
this statement, but the truth is they need defense sometimes, 
even from their most devoted admirers, who don't always 
realize that they are injuring rather than helping the opinion 
| outsiders regarding priests. Some admirers are so admiring 
that they keep on polishing the pedestal on which they want 

priest to stand and to stay standing. However, no priest 
can imitate St. Simon Stylites, who after all did not have a 
parish to run, sick to visit, sodalities to attend, dances to 
drop in at, or games to honor with his presence, sermons to 

, and sensitive souls to listen to. 
Not long ago I heard a brilliant author objecting strongly 
the motion picture Going My Way, which found such 
favor among most of the laity and clergy. He said it belittled 
them. Maybe so, but I know one priest who said, when he 
learned of the author’s objections, that it was the first time 
nm years the clergy had been given a break. 


BY KATHERINE BURTON 











Of course, it is a lovable fault in the laity. There is so 
little perfection in the world that it is only fair to look for 
it in those dedicated to God. 

Books give odd impressions, too. Naturally it is difficult to 
put the standardized priest into a book, mainly because there 
is no such thing as a standardized priest save in the overpious 
stories where he is cut to measure or in the pagan literature 
where he is equally so, but in another pattern. 

I need not be more specific, for everyone knows those two 
types. Neither of them is ever met with im life, and this no 
doubt because priests are human beings and bear no re- 
semblance to those with perfectly creased garments and ex- 
pressionless faces one sees in the advertisements—any «more 
than the rest of us look like the ads of lay models. Just be- 
cause a man is a priest according to the order of Melchisedech 


is no sign he is not also a human being according to the. 


rules of human kind. 


Chief Value of the Priest 


THERE IS ALSO the Protestant myth of the downtrodden 
priest who is always overborne by his haughty superiors, and 
so the impression is given that prelates are tyrannically de- 
sirous only of being superior. Well, I have met some bishops, a 
few Archbishops, and‘one cardinal, and they were all as full of 
kindness for the world as even the dear little man in the Keys 
of the Kingdom was—a book which has unfortunately given a 
wrong impression of the clergy to many outsiders. Archbishop 
Hughes in the 1840's was making long sea voyages trying to 
get sisters to come from the old world to care for his neglected 
orphans, and his successor is still worrying about orphans. 
For Archbishop Spellman has written one of the most heart- 
breaking poems I ever read on the orphans of the war. 

I think that what matters most—especially to outsiders—is 
the way in which a priest reacts to sorrow and trouble. The 
governing, important as it is, is still incidental to this. The 
recent calamity in the Empire State building gave a fine 
example of this. The New York Herald Tribune had a 
quarter page article on the priests who, it said, “came there 
as if moved by a common impulse.” They hurried from the 
church of St. Francis of Assisi, of the Holy Innocents, of St 
John Baptist. They fought their way through smoke and fall- 
ing plaster, over twenty of them. 

Among the victims was a young girl with spine injured. 
When they placed her on a stretcher, someone asked if she 
wanted a priest. Later in the hospital she said, “I’m a Pres- 
byterian, but I said that was what I wanted more than any- 
thing in the world. I remember clinging to his hand and 
hearing his praying softly as everything turned black again.” 

The power is necessary for each priest to have, and that 
power comes from God. But his chief value for the world 
that is not Catholic is that he carries the love of God down 
through the centuries. There are other successions in the 
Church than the apostolic, and this carrying of love to man- 
kind by those especially ordained by Christ. Himself to do it. 
is not the least of them. 
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SAINTS AND STRANGERS 
By George F. Willison. 513 pages. 


Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.75 
When the average American, New Eng: 
lander included, thinks of the Pilgrim 
fathers, he invariably confuses them 
with the Puritans who landed in Boston, 
wore drab clothes, and made dour laws. 
Nothing could be less true: the men 
and women of the Plymouth Colony 
were very much addicted to the pleas- 
ures of good living and were not at ail 
averse to color. Not that they found 
much good living for many a year in 
the New World, nor much color that 
frst bleak New England winter. 

Of the origins of this Separatist sect 
at Scrooby, England; of their quarrels 
and their exile in Holland; of their 
landing in Provincetown Harbor; of 
their first, not too honest, dealings with 
the Indians; of their dissensions with the 
home country and the merchant adven- 
wrers; of the rivalry of the later Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company; of their trials 
and successes and intolerances; of their 
fnal diaspora and waning glory; this 
isthe quickly moving record. It is a well- 
told story and many a favorite, school- 
learned misconception is dissipated in 
the telling. 

The book bears the mark of fine 
xholarship, Which makes it the more 
dificult to understand the remarks 
about the Vatican’s “pretentions” to in- 
lallibility and the unwarranted observa- 
tions zbout the Eucharist as “the sur- 
vival of a primitive blood rite.” 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


SPIES AND TRAITORS OF 
WORLD WAR II 

By Kurt Singer. 295 pages. Prentice- 

Hall, Inc. $2.75 
E. Phillips Oppenheim might very well 
have written this spy “thriller”. It has 
hardly more documentation than the 
average detective story. But Kurt Singer, 
newspaperman and author, presents his 
stories of Nazi and Japanese spies as 
ober truth. The villain in most of the 
cases is Admiral Walter Wilhelm Ca- 
naris, head of Hitler’s espionage depart- 
ment and the hero is often Laurenti 
Beria, chief of the Russian secret service. 
Occasionally, American and British in- 
lelligence agents take leading parts. The 
locale covers almost the entire world, 
wherever German activities and Japa- 











nese intrigue could harm the allied 
cause. There is no limit to the agents 
and counter-agents who figure in the 
action. Sometimgs the author himself 
plays a leading role in bringing the Axis 
agents to their downfall. 

One thrilling moment occurs when 
two specially chosen gunmen from Rus- 
sia stalk Admiral Canaris on his way 
from a party to his home and riddle his 
car with bullets. The Nazi chief of spies 
goes on untouched because the Mos- 
cow chief of counter-spies overlooks the 
important fact that Canaris’ limousine 
was bullet-proof. 

There are enough thrills in the book 
to satisfy the most ardent devotee of spy 
stories and international intrigue. Kurt 
Singer doesn’t always tell where he ob- 
tained his detailed information, but if 
you are willing to accept his authority 
or if you insist on taking his facts with 
a large grain of salt, you will not, in 
either case, be disappointed in the 
thrills, escapes, sinister figures, elusive 
agents, dastardly mischief, sabotage, and 
undercover warfare to be found in every 
chapter of the book. 

PETER QUINN, C.P. 


THE FLOWER OF GRASS 

By Emile Cammaerts. 176 pages. 

Harper and Brothers. $2.00 
The theme of Mr. Cammaerts’ book is 
best expressed in the scriptural words 
from which it derives its title: “All flesh 
is as grass and all its glory as the flower 
of grass.”’ It is an indictment of Human- 
ism as a soulless substitute for revealed 
religion. Autobiographical in form, The 
Flower of Grass describes the various 
stages of its author’s journey from a 
sentimental cult of the beautiful to the 
realism of Christianity. In the course of 
that description Mr. Cammaerts has 
aimed at showing “that most of the mis- 
takes made by human society during the 
last four hundred years and the disas- 
trous consequences which these mistakes 
have brought about, are due to the fact 
that man, instead of God, was placed 
in the center of the universe.” 

The religious experience of this Bel- 
gian man of letters serves as a’ back- 
ground against which he sets his ap- 
praisal of all the major vagaries of man’s 
religious instinct since the Reformation. 
To him no man can live without faith 
in some ideal. Hence modern history 
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ooks 





has witnessed the successive enthrone- 
ment of one false god after another. 
Whether that god be called Reason, 
Freedom, Individualism, Nationalism, 
Internationalism or Racialism, it is al- 
ways a new creation of false Humanism 
and is inevitably fated to betray the 
expectations of ‘its worshippers. This is 
not a new thesis. But even when he is 
handling an old thesis, Mr. Cammaerts’ 
writing has a vitality and freshness 
which probably stem from the pathetic 
genuineness of his old frustrated hopes 
and the splendid reality of his more 
recent peace of heart. 

There is much wisdom in this book; 
so much that the remaining incomplete- 
ness of its author’s journey toward the 
true faith is doubly sad. On the occasion 
of Chesterton’s death, Mr. Cammaerts 
re-read G.K.’s works and extolled his 
wit and wisdom in a book entitled The 
Laughing Prophet; perhaps he may 
someday follow in his friend’s footsteps. 

DENIS O’FARREL 


SILVERSIDES 

By Robert Trumbull. 217 pages. 

Henry Holt and Company. $2.50 
There must be so many unknown acts 
of heroism, so many unsung heroes of 
this war that whenever one is singled 
out for special attention it seems almost 
indecent. On the other hand such pub- 
licity serves to reflect some indirect light 
on obscure records and so in that sense 
Silversides may be taken as the story of 
the entire submarine fleet in the Pacific. 
It is undoubtedly a story that can be 
duplicated countless times although it 
is here told as the particular record of 
the Silversides, under the command of 
Lieutenant Commander Creed Burlin- 
game. 

Apart from its current appeal this 
book will have an added interest in as 
much as submarine life is perhaps the 
least generally known -of all our war 
services; and it will certainly be a ro- 
mantic adventure since, with two or 
three exceptions, it is not too technical 
for even the most land-bound layman. 
There is nothing stylistically outstand- 
ing about the book; it is quite in the 
journalistic line of writing, generously 
sprinkled with the profanity and _ blas- 
phemy that seem to be a requirement 
for military and naval service. Relatives 
and friends of the captain and his crew 

















Ask to see the new Kenedy Edition of 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


now on display at all stores 
where Catholic books are sold 





HE text is the standard Douay-Rheims translation with 
notes by Bishop Challoner, formerly published by the 


John Murphy Company, Baltimore, endorsed by Cardinals 
Gibbons, Farley, O'Connell and Dougherty. The entire vol- 
ume has been reset in clear, attractive type, well printed on 
high-grade paper, and substantially bound. It contains four- 
teen hundred pages, small octavo, size 6 x 814 inches, includ- 
ing ten maps in colors, four pages for family records and 


illustrations by Gustave Doré. 


This new edition is available in nine different styles of bind- 
ing. priced at $2.50 (without illustrations) , $3.50, $5.00, $6.00, 
$7.00; and $8.00; and a De Luxe Edition on very thin, flexible 
paper at $9.00, $10.00, and $12.00. 


If more convenient for you to order this lovely volume 
directly from the publishers, a complete descriptive price list 
will be sent to you on request. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS .°. Publishers 


12 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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will ‘be delighted to find reference to 


their loved ones in the book; on the. 


other hand perhaps, what they don't 
know about can’t worry them. Life jn 
a submarine is something like sealing 
yourself within your own coffin and 
giving your own orders for submerging; 
but it is heartening to know that the 
boys take their sense of humor along 
with them even into deadly combat. It 
is also heartening to know that some of 
them pray. These things are almost 
more important than courage, another 
thing of which these boys have plenty, 


In this respect special mention must be. 


made of two members of the crew: 
fireman Platter who submitted to an 
appendectomy, and pharmacist’s mate 
Moore who, without any previous su- 
gical experience, performed the opera- 
tion while the submarine was. sub- 
merged in enemy waters, and only an 
hour away from an encounter with a 

Japanese destroyer. ; 
The story of the Silversides has just 
recently been released from naval cen- 
sorship and is as accurate and detailed 
as any such record can be under the 
circumstances. It is told, swiftly and 
with a sure sense of dramatic incident, 
by Robert Trumbull, newspaper corre- 
spondent, who is something of a special- 
ist in sea-stories and who was actually 

present on a cruise in the Silversides. 
FORTUNATA CALIRI 


ONE WHO SURVIVED 

By Alexander Barmine. 337 pages. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75 
In One Who Survived a former Soviet 
soldier, industrialist, and diplomat, con- 
firms and heightens the picture of Rus 
sia which William L. White presented 
in Report on the Russians. The history 
of the Soviet dictatorship, as presented 
by Mr. Barmine, is so monstrous that 
it would be incredible if it were not so 
obviously authentic and so completely 
supported by the facts which have found 
their way past Soviet censorship during 
more than twenty-five years. 

Alexander Barmine was a youth when 
the Revolution broke out. He first 
served as a volunteer in the Red Army 
and fought in the Civil War. He be- 
came an officer, graduated from General 
Staff College and rose to the rank of 
brigadier general. He later did impor- 
tant work for the Government in in- 
dustry. It was while he was Chargé d’ 
Affaires of the Soviet Union at Athens 
in 1937 that his eyes were finally opened 
to the real nature of the Soviet State. 
That was the year when all the world 
was aghast at the Soviet purges of ace 
writers, politicians, and military men. 

It is as though in 1953 an American 
should write a book in which he re- 
counted that in 1945 General Douglas 
MacArthur had disappeared without 
leaving a trace, that Raymond Moley 
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October, 1945 


had been shot after a public confession 
of the most fantastic crimes against the 
United States, that Senator Barkley had 
been poisoned, presumably by _ the 
F.B.I., that J. Edgar Hoover had been 
banished to Alaska. But there is no 
parallel in the world for what happens 
in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Barmine’s book contains all the 
inherent interest of the inside story 
of one of the world’s great experiments, 
told by a writer with a clear and vivid 
syle. There is poignancy in his per- 


offers is complete and, we may assume, 
honest. He shows that Trotsky’s aloof- 
ness lost him the support he might 
have had against Stalin. The book de- 
tails the miseries of the Five-Year Plan. 
The author scoffs at the fellow-travelers 
whd say that the Comintern is dead. 
Perhaps it is being too optimistic to 
hope that some of the American and 
English leaders who have been glorify- 
ing Stalin, and thus the Communist 
dictatorship, will read the following 
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@ Three Great Books by Ireland’s Famous Story Teller @ 


THE STORY of the IRISH RACE 


Told by Seumas MacManus 


The best and most up-to-date history of Ireland in print 
—from earliest times (B.C.) till today (1944)—told (as 
one reader puts it) “in Seumas MacManus’ own swing- 
ing, singing style.” It reads like a classic novel. 


What the critics say: 


“This is by far the best popular history of Ireland ever 
written.”—New Ireland (Dublin) 

“This is a great book! It is the perfect realization of a 
dream one has cherished of what a popular History of 
Ireland ought to be .. 

“The assembling of facts, the careful checking of histori- 


.’—Irish Daily Independent (Dublin) 


cal data, and the recasting into delightful sparkling prose. 


is a rare and altogether remarkable achievement. As a history of the Celtic race it is 
in a class by itself, but, independently, its graceful prose makes it a work of exquisite 
art. Get it, read it, and above all, keep it!”—Rev. 


J. P. O'Leary, The Far East. 


736 pages, The new indexed edition brings the 


story of Ireland up to 1944, 


Price $3.50 








statements by Mr. Barmine: “In the 
First World War, under the despotic | 
gar, they (the Russians) marched into | 
battle by the hundreds of thousands | 
unarmed. .. .” “The Stalin regime is | 
totalitarian to the last fiber. To give it | 
the credit for a victory won, and for 
deeds performed by the Russian soldiers 
serves only to increase the respect for 
totalitarianism throughout the world.” 
“... Every thinking and honest Amer- 
ican ought to reject the insulting notion 
that the Russians enjoy their slavery.” 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


AFRICAN JOURNEY 

By Eslanda Goode Robeson. 154 

pages. The John. Day Company. 
Mrs. Paul Robeson went to Africa to 
find out what American and African 
Negroes had in common. That she dis- 
covered a strong basis for understanding 
and friendship is perhaps to be ex- 
pected, but her account of her journey 
is more than just a plea for justice and 
charity to these little-known people. It 
is a fascinating itinerary of an observ- 
ant, sympathetic woman and her equally 
observant son, who were able to probe 
deeper than most travellers into the 
customs and living conditions of Africans 
because of their own Negro heritage. 

Their stays in the different villages 
are occasions of enlightenment for both 
visitors and visited, but bear an under- 
current of resentment against the im- 
perialistic policies of the white colonials, 
a resentment colored by resignation, 
patience, and hope that the white man 
will one day see things in a better light. 
Her lively descriptions of the natives 
indicate deep appreciation of human 
nature and its sufferings. But, the book 


of the young man . 


As Romantic As the Touch of a Moonbeam on the 


Heather 


A LAD of the OFRIELS 


By Seumas MacManus 


Now on sale in America. An Irish story that has been popular in 
Ireland itself for a generation. It must be good. A book that is 
often referred to as the Lrish Huckleberry Finn. You will have many 
a laugh at the boyish pranks of Dinny O’Friel and his companions. 


But the deviltry of the boy is only leadin 


you 


. a love-story as tender as a mother’s good 
night kiss. And woven into the background is a faithful portrait 
of the life in an Irish village .. . 
pleasures of a God-fearing people . . . 
Gallagher’s hens, or the barking of Matt McCourt’s dog.” 


into the romance 





the joys, the sorrows, the simple 
as true to life “as the cackling of one of Susie 


$2.00 








As Enchanting and Lyric as an old Ballad 


YOURSELF and the NEIGHBOURS 


By Seumas MacManus 


First published many years ago, Yourself and the Neighbours 
has become a classic of Irish fiction, and is now reissued with 
the original drawings by Thomas Fogarty. This story presents 
the priest and the schoolmaster, the tinker and tailor, the folk 
of an Irish countryside in all the fond and homespun reality of 
courting and matchmaking, the wedding and the wake—the hap- 
piness and humor of the fireside and the frolic of the fair. Many 


readers agree with the great poet, Edwin Markham, who called it 








is far from being a jeremiad; it is often 
whimsically humorous and you will find 





SPECIAL OFFER 


To give you an opportunity to acquire a 
MacManus library we are making the fol- 
lowing combination offers: THE STORY 
of the IRISH RACE and A LAD of the 
O’FRIELS for $5.00; THE STORY of the 
IRISH RACE and YOURSELF and the 
NEIGHBOURS for $5.00; or all three 
books for $6.75. Single copies at the regu- 
lar price. Show this ad to your dealer, 
or fill in the coupon below and mail to 
The Devin-Adair Company, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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“the best work Seumas MacManus has ever done.” When it was first published, George 
W. Cable, then the Dean of American letters, hailed it in this way: “I may have read 
as good English—not often, however. But oh, when did anyone ever read such darling 
Irish! Assuredly Seumas MacManus’ is a master pen and a joy to me. 


Price $2.00 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, Dept. S 
23 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me: 


ceeee copies of THE STORY OF THE IRISH RACE 
at $3.50 


eeeee copies of A LAD OF THE O’FRIELS at $2.00. 


ees copies of YOURSELF AND THE NEIGH- 
8 at $2.00. 


OURS 


eeeee THE STORY OF THE IRISH RACE and A 
LAD OF THE O'FRIELS at $5.00. 


eeeee THE STORY OF THE IR'SH RACE and YOUR- 
SELF AND THE NEIGHBOURS at $5.00. 


eocce All three books for only $6.75. 


Address 


In Canada and foreign countries add 25c r 
nhies book to prices above. 33-1 
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SILVER 5-5 4 
PLATED,‘ a 
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Suitable for Men & Women & 


This most attractive Rosary, 
offered to you for $1.00, has 
Jet-Black Beads ona durable 4 
15-inch Silver-Plated Chain. @ 

The Large Crucifix, with 
finely modeled Corpus, and 
the Scapular Medal center- 
piece, are both Silver-Plated. 


Black Carrying Case, of genuine leather, 


plush-lined, snap button. 


Measures 2% x 2% inches. 
iia For pocket or purse. 
Limite . 
vantity ! MONEY REFUNDED 
- if you are not satisfied. 
Free! with each Rosary 
, and Case we give free a 
leaflet explaining the proper 
/ use of the Rosary. 
Send ONE DOLLAR only 
w with your name and com- 
G plete address clearly written. 
>» & (Indicate Mr., Miss or Mrs.) 
i leother Cose Shown Reduced in Size 
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ONLY ONE ROSARY TO EACH CUSTOMER 


E. M. McCABE Co. 
Dept. RS, 33 West 60th St., New York 23, WN. Y. 








ACTS FOR THE SICK AND DYING 


To assist Non-Catholics who are deprived of the 
Last Sacraments, yet who, through faith, hope, 
and perfect contrition, can achieve salvation. 

desiring a copy should address the 
undersigned. In greater quantities—$2 per 100. 


Anyone 


(Rev.) FATHER BENJAMIN, C.P. 
St. Joseph's Monastery 
Baltimore 29, Md. 


3800 Frederick Ave. 








yourself looking out for the antics of 
Pauli, her young son. 

In terse diary style, Mrs. Robeson 
tells of their journey which started 
from Southampton, whence they sailed 
directly to Capetown, then on through 
the Union of South Africa, by boat to 
Mozambique and Tanganyika and over- 
land through Uganda, the Egyptian 
Sudan, Egypt, and finally home to Lon- 
don by way of Italy and France. Con- 
sidering that only one short summer 
(May to August) was spent in gathering 
these impressions, Mrs. Robeson has 
done a remarkable job. It is never 
tedious; incident follows absorbing in- 
cident; and photographs taken by the 
author make this a worthwhile intro- 
duction to life in the “dark continent,” 
which is “dark” only because we know 
so little about it. 

There are, then, several reasons why 
this is an important book for thinking 
people: its broad outlook, its instruc- 
tive content, and its -message to promote 
better understanding and justice for 
colored peoples. 

PAULA HALLER 


ADVENTURES IN GRACE 

By Raissa Maritain. 262 pages. Long- 

mans, Green & Company. $2.75 
The sheer beauty of an_ intellectual 
and religious friendship among souls 
hungry for Absolute Truth is charming- 
ly indicated in these precious memoirs 
from the pen of Madame Mariiain. No 
finer testimonial to the high Christian 
ideals of the writer and her more famous 
husband can be found than this inti- 
mate appraisal of the ambitions, the 
spiritual struggles, and the ensuing con- 
version to the Faith of these extraordi- 
nary friends of the Maritains. To 
mention but one of this fascinating in- 
tellectual circle, the life of Ernest 
Psichari is an excellent example of the 
gradual metamorphosis of soul wrought 
by natural means in the soul of the 
prospective convert. The book is a 
“must”, for anyone interested in the 
psychological aspects of the theology of 
conversion, and is aptly designated “ad- 
ventures in grace.” The extraordinary 
feature of the characters treated is their 
deep spirituality, even prior to their 
entrance into the Church. 

The story of such influential per- 
sonalities as Charles Péguy, Leon Bloy, 
Father Humbert Clerissac, and others 
who labored ‘so earnestly to restore 
Catholic intellectual life in France prior 
to and after the first World War, gives 
the reader a glimpse of the spiritual 
assets, the intellectual fullness and depth, 
that so often characterize the French 
mind. The beginnings of the Thomistic 
revival in 1913, the Action Frangaise, 
and other intellectual movements, to- 
gether with interesting sidelights on the 
early intellectual struggles of young 


THE +f SIGN 
Jacques Maritain and his efforts to show 
the relationship between Thomist meta. 
physics and Catholic theology, are al 
set down with an unstudied simplicity 
and charm that makes a fascinating 
study for the thoughtful reader. 
RALPH BALZER, C.P, 


GUERRILLA WIFE 

By Louise Reid Spencer. 209 pages, 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.75, 
Life in the Philippines was delightful 
and well-suited to Mrs. Spencer who had 
journeyed from Montreal to Manila to 
marry her American fianceé, a young 
mining engineer. Four years had passed 
when suddenly broke in rapid succession 
the catastrophic news of the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor, the fall of Manila, and 
the arrival of the Japs on the little 
island of Masbate, where the Spencers 
had established their tropical home. 

The choice was clear: a Japanese in- 
ternment camp or a hunted existence 
in the hills. In this book Mrs. Spencer 
faithfully recounts the experience of the 
gallant little band of American refugees 
with whom she and her husband cauti- 
ously made their way across Masbate, 
over the Visayan Sea, to the island of 
Panay where at once they learned that 
the Japs had been only a few hours be- 
hind them at Masbate and that the in- 
vasion of Panay was now imminent. 
Having sought refuge in Katapunan, a 
remote and primitive place wlere they 
planned to establish themselves in rea- 
sonable security, the little party soon 
were informed that the Japs were again 
closing in on them. Foot-sore and heart- 
weary, this band of Americans once 
more took to the trail leading them into 
the hills of Hopevale, a spot devoid of 
all but a name. The story of the many 
months spent in Hopevale -is told in 
great detail. Deprivation and hardships 
undreamed of were theirs, but courage 
and ingenuity served them well. Yet, in 
comparison with nights spent sleeping 
on the bare, rocky soil of the hillsides or 
in the rat-infested, crowded home of the 
Bukidnon, life in the little grass hut at 
Hopevale seemed luxurious. Desperate 
for soap and matches, barefooted for 
want of shoes, attired in patched and 
mildewed clothing, these women carried 
on heroically during the long absences 
of their guerrilla husbands, and even 
managed to keep Christmas in a holiday 
spirit. The entire band was_ finally 
rescued by submarine in March, 1944. 

This book reads like the recordings 
of a diary and consequently suffers at 
t-nes from the unnecessary repetition of 
pointless detail. Its unique feature is 
that it is written by a woman whose own 
recent experience has enabled her to 
give a first-hand account of the distress 
ing hardships endured by the guerrilla 
wives in the Philippines. 

HELEN E. MANNIX 
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THE BIG THREE 

By David J. Dallin. 292 pages. Yale 

Univ. Press. $2.75 
The Big Three is not a big book; but 
it deals with big issues on the interna- 
tional plane and does so with a dispas- 
sionate clarity which entitles David Dal- 
lin to a big round of applause. 

Recognizing that the world organiza- 
tion of the United Nations is for all 
practical purposes simply “a treaty of 
the Big Three, with all the virtues and 
weaknesses of international treaties,’ 
Dr. Dallin aims at making a realistic 
appraisal of the new world which is 
emerging out of the war. He analyzes 
the new trends and tendencies occa- 
sioned by Britain’s loss of naval su- 
premacy and the United States’ newly 
acquired status as the greatest sea power 
of modern times. The aims and objec- 
tives of Soviet Policy are carefully scru- 
tinized—its plans for “intensive” revolu- 
tion in five different territorial zones 
surrounding Russia, its naval expansion 
program, and its continued bid for out- 
lets to the oceans. Special attention is 
given to the Big Three’s divergent in- 
terests in the sore spots which threaten 
the peace of tomorrow: the Middle East, 
the Far East and the Baltic-Adriatic 
zone. ; 

Dr. Dallin points out that the Big 
Three will be faced with the tempta- 
tions which invariably follow a victory. 
Schemes for enlarging their spheres of 
influence so as to include weaker na- 
tions are bound to make their appear- 
ance. Unless this imperialistic tempta- 
tion is checked, the stage ‘is already set 
for another world war. Thus he con- 
cludes: ‘‘Hitlerism is crushed, Fascism is 
dead. Their Japanese counterpart will 
follow them soon. Now a threat of war 
emanates from those absolutist political 
systems ‘which still remain, which put 
their aims above right, their concepts 
above treaties, their ‘might above inter- 
national agreements, and make a scrap 
of paper of world-wide organizations.” 

This book is the work of a_fair- 
minded, realistic analyst; it does not 
paint a rosy picture. 

AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 


THE POLISH WORKER 

By Feliks Gross. 268 pages. Roy 

Publishers. $3.00 
In the 268 pages of The Polish Worker, 
Dr. Feliks Gross has given a detailed 
account of the origin, dev elopment, and 
position of the Polish Socialist Party. 
To do this he has devoted the first of 
the six parts into which he divides his 
book to a history of the social origin 
and structure of Polish workers. Persons 
interested in the sociological aspects of 
Polish life, whether or not they are in- 
terested in Socialism, should find this 
section readable and informative. 

The second part deals with wages, 























THE FIRST Complete BIOGRAPHY 


Here, for the first time, is one of the most 
fascinating and inspiring stories ever told. It 
is the little-known life story of Eugenio Pacelli 
who became an eminent scholar, a renowned 
diplomat and, as Pius XII, the saintly Pope 
and spiritual leader of 350,000,000 people. You 
follow him from his humble birth through his 
priesthood, his rise as Nuncio, Cardinal and, 
later, his dramatic coronation as Pius XII. It 
is a story so thrilling, so very informative, so Full-color portrait 
timely, that you will scarcely want to put it Price: $3 
down once you begin it. Mail coupon NOW. Indexed 
Pacelli as Cardinal and 
of Peace.” © Pius XIi as OU ! enelose $................ in payment. (We pay 
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¢ Childhood, early educa- 
tion and college days. « 
Steps to the altar and 
the path of promotion. 
e Nuncio at Munich—the 
struggles for peace. « 
e Concordat with Ger- By CHARLES HUGO DOYLE 
many and the fight against > 
Naziism. ¢ Papal Legate — ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 
to Buenos Aires, Spain, DIDIER, Publisher, 
Lourdes. ° Cardinal Pa- Dept. 6, 660 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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“The book is a warm and 
dramatic s of Pope Pius 
XU.”"REV. URBAN NAGLE, 
O.P. Editor of “The Holy 
Name Journal.”’ 
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INSIDE — 
ROME with the . 


Germans 
By Jane Scrivener 


Here is a day-by-day record of life and events in Rome 
during the German occupation—a time of terror and 
suffering, when the Vatican and the Pope acted as the 
bulwarks of Rome. Jane Scrivener, an American re- 
ligious who worked on “prisoners” relief” in the Vati- 
can during those dark days, had unusual opportunities 
to see and hear what was happening. Her diary is excit- 
ing, lucid, and illuminating. Carlton J. H. Hayes brought 
the manuscript to the United States when he retired as 
Ambassador to Spain, and the book includes a Foreword 
by him. $2.50 


At your bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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A Treasured Remembrance 


Appropriately personal, Woven 
Bookmark-Greetings make a perfect 
and permanent memento for every 
occasion. For smart presentation, 
Woven Bookmarks (114 x 6 in.) 
are detachably mounted on attrac- 
tive foiders in which you write your 
message. Useful as it is decorative, 
it is woven from fine rayon (not 
printed ribbon, celluloid, nor paper). 
Immortal words are worked in with 
the lasting beauty of rare embroid- 
ery. For that “something different” 
greeting on birthdays, anniversaries, 
Christmas, Easter; as messages of 
condolence, sympathy, or “get well’; 
as gifts, rewards, or souvenirs — 
Woven Bookmark-Greetings fit the 
purpose “like pages of a book.” 

15¢ each $1.50 per doz. 


Buy from your Catholic 
Goods House or Stores 
where Greeting Cards are sold. 
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living standards, and especially with 
labor legislation, which was extraor- 
dinarily progressive in Poland. More 
could well have been written about the 
operation of that legislation and _ its 
effect on the people concerned. Next 
comes a section composed of long ex- 
tracts from collected memoirs of Polish 
peasants and workers. Since most of 
these were written during periods of 
unemployment or by persons belonging 
to the economically weaker strata of 
society, they naturally present the darker 
side of the picture. 

The theme of the fourth part of the 
study is the history of the Polish labor 
movement. In this the author’s anti- 
Pilsudski attitude comes out strongly 
and prevents a fair presentation and 
appraisal of the notable achievements 
of the Polish Government during the 
years between 1919-1939. This is true 
in general when the pre-war Polish 
regime is concerned. But from the au- 
thor’s account in the succeeding chapter 
of what Polish labor lost under the 
German occupation, readers will learn 
what great progress.had been made in 
social legislation during those 20 years 
of Polish independence, as they will 
also learn of the uncompromising at- 
titude of the Polish worker and peasant 
to the German domination. 

In ax epilogue the author discusses 
the place of the Polish worker in the 
European framework and closes with 
brief references to the future of Polish 
Socialism. 

The book is obviously not intended 
for the general reader but for people 
primarily interested in labor movemients 
and sympathetic with Left tendencies. 

ANN SU CARDWELL 


COLLECTED POEMS 

By E. J. Pratt. 269 pages. Alfred 

A. Knopf. $3.00 
Contemporary Canada has not been as 
productive in lyric poetry as the United 
States, but she has in Edwin J. Pratt 
a poet of greater narrative skill than 
any recognized verse-writer who comes 
to mind in the current literary period 
in this country. 

Probably the finest full-length poem 
in the collection is Brebeuf and His 
Brethren, which points the way to what 
our poets could do with great themes 
of the American continent if they 
would but lose the lyric habit and 
recapture the bardic strain. In this poem 
Mr. Pratt, although not a Catholic, 
reconstructs in vigorous blank verse 
the epic of the seventeenth-century 
Jesuits who by their missionary zeal 
and martyrdom added lustre to the an- 
nals of the Catholic Church in North 
America. He does so with strict accu- 
racy, great reverence, and obvious ad- 
miration. 

Paltry musings will not be found be- 


tween the covers of this book. Mr. Pray 
is a masculine singer. It is the grapple 
between stout men and hard odds tha 
excites his pulse, as will be seen from 
such titles as Dunkirk, The Titanic, 
and The Submarine. In _ occasional 
lyrics Mr. Pratt reveals the gentle 
side of his nature, often with touches of 
profound tenderness and deep religions 
feeling, as in his unforgettable sonnet, 
To an Enemy. 

Publication of this collection ought 
to hasten in this country a retarded 
recognition of this poet, whose ten or 
more previous volumes are well known 
and widely appreciated in his own do 
minion. And it would be surprising if 
his poem honoring the Jesuit martyrs 
did not soon find its way into some of 
our Catholic textbooks. 

CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


WEAPONS FOR PEACE 

By Thomas P. Neill. 234 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Company. $2.50 
In Weapons for Peace, Mr. Neill ad- 
dresses himself, not to statesmen and 
diplomats, but to the rank and file of 
mankind who, in the final analysis, bear 
the responsibility for making a just and 
peaceful social order. Hence the author 
advances his point’ in simple language 
and with uncomplicated reasoning a 
he makes plain the principles of behav- 
ior necessary for peace on earth. 

Before discussing these principles, 
however, Mr. Neill traces with clear and 
clean strokes the history of the loss of 
man’s God-given dignity, rights, and ob 
ligations. He reveals the Renaissance in 
its true colors, and then progresses 
through the Protestant Revolt’s Individ- 
ualism, the French Revolution’s athe 
ism, and finally through the Industrial 
Revolution’s Materialism. Step by step, 
he shows how State Absolutism and the 
idea of a soulless man’s omnipotence 
grew out of one fallacy after another 
when man departed from Truth and the 
way of life fashioned and revealed by 
the Creator. He proves that the animal 
like ferocity shown by Hitler’s Nazis 
against helpless beings was but a logical 
outgrowth of the modern philosophies 
that man is only an efficient animal, 
having no connection with the image 
of God. 

After causing the reader to see how 
today’s fallacies have been established, 
he records the basic principles and 
moral truths upon which men must ac 
cord before society can arrive at that 
peaceful and happy state. which the 
Creator intended it should enjoy. Mr. 
Neill has sounded a clarion call for @ 
return to the religious and moral pri 
ciples which alone can be the real weap 
ons for lasting peace. 

Weapons for Peace is a truly Catholic 
answer to the world’s perplexing strifes. 

H. C. MC GINNIS 
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Say A PADRE VIEWS 
SOUTH AMERICA 
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by Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. 
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ne of 
as an enrollment premium. “A well-rounded picture, not 
merely a travelogue, of the living South America as it is today, 
with its present political, social, economic, cultural and 
religious problems sharply etched against the varied and often 
.umultuous physical and historical background. . . . Father 
Dunne is a keen observer, with a wide range of observation 
and a facility for graphic and entertaining description.”— 
The Sign. 
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A PADRE VIEWS SOUTH AMERICA ($2.50) and the books listed below are typical selections of the 
variety offered to SCIENCE AND CULTURE SERIES subscribers. The fine reputation of the Series 
rests upon a concerted effort to bring thoughtful Catholics books which make a real, living, permanent 
contribution to Catholic literary tradition. Now you may obtain these books under a regular subscrip- 
tion plan. If you subscribe now, you will receive the current FREE ENROLLMENT PREMIUM and 
your first book, which may be any of the titles described below. Each will add to your knowledge of 
some significant subject. 
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TOO SMALL A DYNAMIC PERSONALITY AND AUGUSTINE'S QUEST 
A WORLD WORLD ORDER SUCCESSFUL LIVING OF WISDOM 


by Theodore Maynard. The by_the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Donald by Vernon J. Bourke. A 
authentic life story of Mother A. MacLean. An_ exposition by the Rev. James A. Magner. study of St. Augugtine’s phe- 
Francesca Cabrini, the little of the realistic method of An analysis of the meaning of nomenal moral, intellectual 
Italian-American. nun who is creating and maintaining a Christian personality and the and philosophical growth 
the first citizen of the dynamic new world order in clements which go to make up from his dissolute youth to 
United States to become a which peace and justice will a well-rounded personality. the honored end of his earthly 
saint. $2.50 be the rulé. $2.50 $2.75 days. $3.00 


BY VERNON J BOURKE 
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The attached coupon will assure your receipt 


regularly of the SCIENCE AND CULTURE BRUCE - MILWAUKEE: You may enter my name as a subscriber to THE SCIENCE 


Soe Oe tar cote Srmee, Se gon, ot Oe eed AND CULTURE SERIFS, and send me A PADRE VIEWS SOUTH AMERICA as my free 


have purchased five books, and of the monthly 
Review from which you may request substitute 
or additional books. 


enrollment premium. Also send 


(Indicate one of the four books described above) 
my current selection, on five days’ approval. I agree to purchase at least five books per 
year, and understand that a FREE BOOK DIVIDEND of my own choice will be sent to me 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY after the purchase oi every five books. 
210 Montgomery Bldg. 


olic Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting m. No 
signs or symbols; uses Abe's. Easy 
to learn; easy to write and transcribe. Fast 
preparation for a job. ek mgs low cost. 
100,000 taught by mail. Used in leading offices 
and Civil Service. Write for free booklet to 


3 she 


Dept. 2310-5, 55 W. 42 St., N.Y. 18 























[They Also Serve... 


| A VOCATION to the Brotherhood, as to the 

} Priesthood, is a grace from God. One who 
has the right intention of dedicating his life 
to the Divine Master by the vows of religion, 
might well ask himself whether God is offering 
him this grace. 
Any applicant who is interested in becoming 
a Passionist Brother is requested to write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue Chicago, i. 




















VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Religious Life are 
invited to write for interesting booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published by The Sisters of 
the Love of Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary's Priory, 
270 Government St., Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


Candidotes seeking admission to the Novitiafe 
are welcome. There is no age limit. 


ST. ANN’S INFANT ASYLUM 


2300 K STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


offers one year course in Child Care, together 
with trained practical home nursing. Those in- 
terested may communicate with Sister Direc- 
tress for further particulars. 





























Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God’s 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 














The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 
Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 
terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 
the care of the “sick, address, Rev. Mother 
Superior, 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois, 














Sisters of St. Francis 
: OLDE TANA 


NBURG, IND 
“LEARN OF ST. FRANCIS TO 
PUT IDEALS INTO ACTION.” 
Are you interested in Religious Life? Do you de- 
sire to help spread Christ’s Kingdom on earth b: 
teaching the little ones, the orphans, by soc 
work, by work among the Indians, the Negroes, 
as well as the White children? If so, obtain de- 
tails by writing te: 
REVEREND MOTHER GENERAL, 0.8.F. 
Immaculate Conception Convent Oldenburg, Ind. 
ee 

















SHORT NOTICES QW 


AFTER BERNADETTE. By Don Shar- 
key. 166 pages. Bruce Publishing Company. 
$2.00. In this little tribute to Our Lady's 
work at Lourdes, Don Sharkey allows the 
facts of Lourdes’ history to speak for them- 
selves. His aim is not primarily to give an 
faspiragional account of Mary’s graciousness 
toward men; with a minimum of personal 
effusiveness he simply presents a Lourdes 
clothed only with the splendor of its own 
authentic wonder-working. And in so doing 
he honors the Mother of God with the 
eloquent testimony of historical facts. 


POOR MAN’S DOCTOR. By Lewis R. 
Tyron, M. D. 233 pages. Prentice Hall Inc. 
$2.75. Here we have an old man’s memories 
of a long medical career, together with an 
old man’s tendency to flavor his story with 
bits of philosophizing about life in general 
and human nature as he has met it. Doctor 
Tyron’s medical experience has been taken 
up with the poor and underprivileged; he 
worked for the most part amidst crude con- 
ditions and he presents that crudity with a 
frankness which some may find offensive. It 
throws interesting sidelights on social con- 
ditions of forty or fifty years ago, but it is 
not a book for people who want profound 
thought. It is shallow and many of the old 
doctor’s remarks are definitely misleading. 


THE BOOK OF CATHOLIC AU- 
THORS. Edited by Walter Romig. 316 
pages. Walter Romig and Company. $2.20. 
This is the third series of personal pen 
sketches written by outstanding Catholic 
authors. ‘Among those who contribute au- 
tobiographical notes to this volume are 
Lucille Borden, Katherine Burton, Eddie 
Doherty, Ross Hoffman, Vincent McNabb, 
Helen C. White, and many others. This is a 
handbook which should find a place in 
every Catholic library. 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE. By Peter 
Wachter, O.S.B. 280 pages. Frederick Pustet 
Company. $2.50. This is a devotional com- 
mentary on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Most of the matter has already appeared as 
articles in Pax, a Catholic Monthly. Father 
Wachter has spent nearly thirty years as 
Master of Novices, and his book embodies. 
the warmth and sincerity of a holy man who 
has striven, not only to enlighten his pupils’ 
minds, but also to enflame their hearts. 


REVIEWERS 
RAcpH BAtzer, C.P., recently graduated 
from the Catholic University School of 
Canon Law, teaches that subject in St. 
Michael’s Monastery, Union City, N. J. 


Ann Su CARDWELL, writer on European 
affairs, lived in Poland from ig22 until 
1939. 

HELEN E. MANNIX, Ep.M., teaches English 
literature in Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 

Cuirrorp E. LAuse, poet and journalist, 
is Telegraph Editor of the New York 
Times. 


H. C. McGinnis, whose articles on social 
uestions are a in many publica- 
tions, edits the edit 
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Che Rosary 
of Mary 


TRANSLATED LETTERS 
OF POPE LEO Xiill 


Collected by 
William Raymond Lawler 
O.P., P.G. 


Perfect devotional reading for 
October, this selection of the Spirit- 
val Book Associates sets forth our 
Lady’s place in the Divine Plan, 
shows the Rosary as our source of 
confidence in troubled times, and 
indicates the increasing influence 
of the Church as a factor for world 
peace. “The translated Letters .. . 
have a power and beauty that is 
perennial.” — Extension. 220 pp., 
$2.00. 
Dept. 4-683 


St. Anthony Guild Press 


Paterson 3, New Jersey 




















THE APOSTLE OF 
THE SECOND SPRING 


By Kenan Carey, C. P. 
ma 


Life of Father Dominic of 
the Mother of God, Passion- 
ist, who received Cardinal 
Newman into the Church. 


A presentation in pamphlet 
form of the little-known life 
of one of the most colorful 
and dramatic figures in all 
the biography of the saints. 


10¢ per copy 
aL 
Order from 


THE SIGN 


Union City New Jersey 











orial pages of The Grail. 
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in Focus & 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Not in Our Stars by Josiah E. Greene 
> Winner of first prize in fiction in the 
Macmillan Centenary Awards, this 588- 
page novel, by a young soldier who has 
probably read Jules Romains, tells 
everything about a dairy farm except 
what it is that cows meditate as they 
stand and chew with that faraway look 
in their eyes. The farm is a feverish 
microcosm peopled by what someone on 
the place calls “a low mentality lot, with 
morbidly narrow lives.” That this eva- 
luation is just the reader will agree as 
the tireless Sergeant Greene leads him 
through the dingy, unventilated maze 
of crisscrossed incidents which make up 
the book. 

There is a multitude of crudely 
sketched characters, each with private 
problems and a share in the communal 
problems. Almost all are ambitious and 
given to gossip and intrigue. Unpas- 
teurized sex is rampant, in deed or in 
thought, with madness and murder to 
spell it when it threatens to grow tire- 
some. Dominating all the other kinds 
of friction is that between labor and 
management, and it is in handling this 
that Sergeant Greene is most interesting 
and original. Here he has something to 
say, and he says it impressively. How- 
ever, by the time that he gets it all 
out, the reader has had to endure much 
that is derivative and formulistic. 

Sergeant Greene writes competently, 
in a bleak sort of way, and he has a 
certain facility for spinning an intricate, 
if tenuous, web. But even an expert on 
dairy farms ought to know something 
of the necessity of weeding. 

(Macmillan. $3.00) 


Three O'Clock Dinner by Josephine 
Pinckney 

> Two novels about Charleston people 
have appeared within a few months; 
both have been Literary Guild choices. 
The first was Pride’s Way by Robert 
Molloy; this is the second. Different in 
manner, the two books are alike in 
starting slowly and rather dully but 
picking up speed and power as they 
move along. Where Mr. Molloy wrote 
lightly of conflict within an old Charles- 
ton family, Miss Pinckney writes more 
seriously of a clash between an old 
family and its parvenu neighbors. 


The Redcliffes are long established 
and socially prominent in the city; the 
Hessenwinkles are newcomers who have 
acquired money but no polish. The lat- 
ters’ lusty, free-and-easy daughter at- 
tracts the Redcliffes’ surviving son, and 
when the two are married there is con- 
sternation among the groom’s kindred. 
But the older Mrs. Redcliffe decides to 
make the best of the catastrophe and 
sends out invitations to a family dinner. 
It is a strange affair, with the tension 
underlying the surface acting of hosts 
and guests and the thoughts which en- 
gage the minds of the guests behind 
their facades of desperate politeness. A 
casual word leads to a series of revela- 
tions which alter the lives of all con- 
cerned. 

As a social commentary, this novel 
abounds in insight; it is no less striking 
as a_ psychological exploration. Its 
thoughtfulness is neatly matched by its 
sensitive, discriminating style. One’s 
chief complaint is that, in resolving her 
central situation, the author interferes 
with her characters in order to force the 
conclusion which she desires. 

(Viking. $2.50) 


Island of the Innocent by Madeleine 
Kent 

> Written by an almost unknown au- 
thor, meagerly advertised, inconspicu- 
ously reviewed, this excellent novel, one 
of the finest of the year, may unfortu- 
nately be overlooked by a great many 
readers who would vastly enjoy it, were 
it called to their attention. 

Rose Trendinnick is an orphaned 
English girl living in a lonely house in 
Cornwall with a bigoted uncle. With the 
little money which she has, she takes a 
brief trip to the Continent. In the party 
is Tom Cowell, a self-confident, talka- 
tive journalist, who impresses Rose as 
an important initiate of the great world 
of affairs of which she knows nothing. 
A German Jew, Ernst Lowenthal, meets 
the party in Cologne and takes charge 
of it during its stay there and its trip 
to Switzerland. He, too, impresses Rose. 

Tom proposes, Rose marries him, and 
begins what she expected will be a won- 
derful new life in London. But she does 
not know her husband at all. His true 
character begins to be revealed to her, 
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despite the bond of passion between 
them. She goes down to the depths ol 
suffering and loss, to emerge matured 
and hardy of spirit, aided by the mag- 
nanimous Jew who is in the Nazis’ 
clutches. Interwoven with Rose’s tragedy 
is that of Europe and the world as the 
era of appeasement gives way to the 
second world war. 

What makes this deftly and movingly 
related story memorable is the author's 
perception of the moral nature of life, 
of the consequences of erroneous or 
muddled thought, of personal and social 
responsibility, of the workings of the law 
of cause and effect, of the inevitability 
of retribution and the power of expia- 
tion. Here are penetration and illumina- 
tion of the rarest kind happily joined 
with skill and finesse in the art of fiction.- 
(Harper and Brothers. $2.50) 


Skip to My Lou by William Martin 
Camp 
> The Jollys live in the Ozark Moun- 
tains in Arkansas. Lou is a wise, com- 
pletely unselfish wife and mother. For 
her, the rather primitive life in Happy 
Holler is life at its best, precisely be- 
cause of the absence of all the things 
which moderns think indispensable to 
happiness. Her shiftless husband, Vigo, 
disagrees, believing that money and gad- 
gets are the very substance of happiness. 
Each year he goes off in quest of these. 
only to come back empty-handed. Mean- 
while Lou has kept the family together. 

When Vigo propuses to go to Cali- 
fornia to get the high wages to be had 
in war work, Lou accompanies him and 
brings the children along, because she 
senses that this time her husband may 
not return. The fabulous prospects held 
out by the recruiter of labor are not 
fulfilled. The Jollys find only misery 
where they were led to expect comfort 
and plenty. The indomitable Lou goes 
back to Happy Holler and, though the 
family has been dealt some seemingly 
mortal blows, there is, at’ the close, a 
promise of recovery. 

In his depiction of the Jollys Mr. 
Camp has done very well. But once he 
gets them off their native premises, he 
fumbles badly, dragging his narrative 
drearily along as he improvises, and 
practically destroying its integrity with 
his preposterous climax of Vigo’s affair 
with a wanton. The sweetness and 
strength of Lou almost redeem the in- 
eptitude of the plotting and the coarse- 
ness, occasionally extreme, of the 
language. 

(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) 


The Black Rose by Thomas B. Costain 
> Mr. Costain’s latest causes one to 


wonder whether the so-called historical 
novel ought not to be judged as a 
pageant, rather than as a novel. A pag- 
eant is a large-scale affair, gaudy, vigor- 
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PERHAPS GOD WANTS YOU 
to be a Sister of Loretto at the Foot of the 
Cross. This notice may be His invitation. So 
send today for a copy of “Congratulations, 
Pegey!" which tells how wonderful such a 
vocation can be, whatever the work you would 
do for God. For your copy, write to 

Mother Ceneral 
Loretto Motherhouse 


like ft 


Nerinx, Ky. 














HAVE YOU A DARING ) 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT § 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mether General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 








SISTERS OF REPARATION 
of the 


CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendless may write to 
REV. MOTHER JOSEPHA, 

143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
g women desiring to devote their lives to the 

service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 


ite d to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 


BE A CATECHIST SISTER 
OF ST. JOHN BOSCO 


on Community with large missionary field 
exas border. Entire time devoted to 
Religion, visiting and works of 
mercy. State age. Address: Sister Directress, 
Catechist Sisters of St. John Bosco. 


ROMA, STARR COUNTY, TEXAS 
THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the inspiration of the gentle Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME A SISTER? 


—to enter a congregation young in the Church, whose 
apostolic work lends itself to the varied talents and 
tastes of the modern girl who would realize in her own 

















life the Christ-life in one of its highest expressions? 
Would you like to teach? to become a nurse? to cate 
chize? to work in the home or foreign missions? or 
like Mary of Nazareth devote yourself to domestic duties? 
- Write to Mother M. Ottilia, Sor, D.S., St. Mary's 
Convent, 3516 West Center Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, who receives postulants into the Congregation 
of the Sisters of the Divine Savior. 














MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
| brotherhood also accepted. 
Por further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 
Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 








Become A Salvatorian Lay Brother 
No Studies, No Tuition Required 
J rin our active and contempiative ponety r 
you sh to consecrate yourself God 
Lay Br other, devoting your life to prayer wea 
ork iz the peace and quiet of the monastery. 
know a trade, place it in the service 
of G If you are not skilled in a trade, we 
shall be glad to teach you one. Develop what 
is good in you for God's Cause! _, for 





! tion. indicating your age. Addre: 

VERY REVEREND FATHER PROVINCIAL 
SOCIETY OF THE peg | SA 
Salvatorian | Seminary t. Nazianz, Wiseonsin 

















The Holy Family Fathers 
of ST. LOUIS, MO., 7900 CLAYTON RD. 
will accept ge onan of elementary schools 
and men of character, even of advanced 
age, who desire to become Missionaries of 
the Holy Family. Missions at home and 
abroad. Please indicate your age and studies 
so far pursued. 

Address the Very Rev. Superior 
Missionary Brothers 


FRANCISCAN of the Sacred Heart 


devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


Rev. Brother Super 
St. Joseph Monastery 











—. Missouri 














The Hospitaller Brothers 


of St. John of God 


The Mycatiniier Brothers, founded by St. John of 
in 8 in agg ane during all these years 
without teterruption, inistered to the sick and 
poor, both at home & — the ~ we 
Here is an opportunity for young Americans de- 
os of gonsqeroting themselves to Almighty God in 
Religious Life, = be of very valuable service to 
the Church and soc vel’ use this Religious Order 
pm ra mle every form 0! — Action. Further par- 
y be m the Superior vig gr mg 
at the Monastery and Novitiate of t. John of God, 
2025 West Adams Boulevard, Tel Los A 
7, California. 

















hbase OF MERCY NOVITIATE 


» between the ages of 16 and 40, who 

3 to answer a call to Religious Life, 

terested in the core of the sick, are 
orrespond with: 


REV. BROTHER NOVICE MASTER, 
49 Cottage Street, Buffalo, 1, N. Y. 











The Franciscan Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer 
special advantages and opportunities to 
boys over fourteen years of age, who 
wish to study for the Priesthood. For in- 
formation, write to Rev. Father Superior, 
T.O.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 











we 








Christ’s Medical Comma Needs Recraits 


HE ALEXIAN BROTHERS serve as a medical unit in Christ’s Army of Religious. 
Detailed to conduct hospitals for men and boys, the Brothers, through silent example 
active charity, give spiritual aid to souls. 


Young men of courage will find the fulfilment of their vocational ideal in the life of an 


Alexian Brother. Recruits eager to par 
ticipate in this great work of mercy Pare 
irged to communicate with the — — 





108 James Blvd. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. 











or on the 


Jesuit Brothers 


Men over 18, who do not wish to become priests but feel calléd to Religious life 

and are willing to work as members of the Society of Jesus, are invited tc 

write to Father John A. Hughes, S.J., 501 East Fordham Road, New York 58, 

N. Y. Please give age, education, and reason for requesting information. Jesuit 

Brothers do not study or teach. po, help in temporal concerns in the colleges 
oreign 


missions. 


are 
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ous, and loud. The points which it 
makes are few and obvious. Its prime 
purpose is to be spectacular. Its appeal 
is to the eye, not the mind. Those who 
move through it are figures or symbols, 
rather than persons. They are not meant 
to be seen close-up. They are only loose. 
ly, sketchily defined. As a pageant, the 
historical novel has but one function, 
to engage the imagination. 

All this is true of The Black Rose, 
which purports to picture - of Eu- 
rope, the Near East, and the Far East 
in the thirteenth century. Its hero is 
Walter of Gurnie, who leaves Oxford 
in search of the scientific discoveries and 
the riches of Cathay. His naive infatua- 
tion with a beautiful schemer comes to 
naught when she marries as viperous a 
villain as ever agitated the readers of 
fairy tales or comic strips. But, needless 
to say, his journey into the unknown 
brings him a new and finer love as well 
as knowledge, wealth, renown, and 
knighthood. 

Mr. Costain makes excessive demands 
on the readers’ credulity., He manipu- 
lates his automata openly, without pre- 
tense of subtlety or consistency. His first 
concern is with background, which he 
has invested with pseudo-gorgeousness. 
In keeping with the bald simplicity of 
what might, by making a large conces- 
sion, be called the thought-content of 


the work, is the gross simplification of . 


the standing of Roger Bacon in the eyes 
of his ecclesiastical superiors. 
(Doubleday, Doran. $3.00) 


Behold Your King by Florence Marvyne 
Bauer 
> In the past few years about a dozen 
novels supposedly based on tke life of 
Christ have been published. All of them 
have been, in greater or less measure, 
objectionable because of the unconscion- 
able liberties which they took with his- 
torical truth. The authors did not 
scruple to edit or rewrite the New 
Testament, suppressing what they hap- 
pened not to like, adding what they 
took a notion to fabricate, and, in gen- 
eral, distorting the authentic record 
in the most irresponsible fashion. Most 
were at pains to discredit the divinity 
of the Saviour, to excise the supernat- 
ural, and to ignore the establishment 
of the Church. 
Behold Your King, while pedestrian, 
at least has the merit of adhering in the 
main to the Gospel. It underlines the 
divinity of Christ, deprives the miracles 
of none of their force, recognizes the 
Resurrection, and plainly alludes to 
Christ’s foundation of a Church. A few 
minor emendations of the evangelists’ 
evidence have been made for the sake 
of the fiction which the author has con- 
trived. Barabbas, for example, is sup- 
plied with an imaginary history which is 
somewhat overdrawn. 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75) 
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EMPLOYMENT BILL 
[Continued from Page 28] 


job opportunities, it would be launch- 
ing a program of “unlimited spending” 
that would put the national government 
in competition with private enterprise 
and would lead to totalitarianism. 

This argument is baseless. The bill 
does not authorize unlimited spending. 
It would not put the government in 
competition with private enterprise. 
And, far from leading to totalitarian 
government, it would be effective in- 
surance against totalitarianism. 

Its plain purpose is, as expressed in 
Section 2 (f), “to stimulate increased 
employment opportunities by private 
enterprise.” 

True, it authorizes “such volume of 
federal investment and expenditure as 
may be needed to assure continuing 
full employment.” This it does because 
the economic facts of life prove beyond 
any possibility of successful dispute that 
we are now capable of producing more 
goods with less labor than at any time 
in history. 

In 1940 the United States produced 
more goods and services than it had 
ever turned out in any previous year. 
It produced more that year, 1940, al- 
though nine million persons were un- 
employed, than it did in 1929 at the 
height of predepression prosperity. 

If the government which planned our 
economy for “the common defense,” 
one constitutional objective, should now 
neglect to plan for “the general wel- 
fare,’ another constitutional objective, 
the inevitable result would be an _ un- 
employment crisis that would dwarf 
all previous crises. Surely every student 
of modern history knows now that 
totalitarianism is the product of such 
crises. Modern industry has given rise 
to a vast and powerful collectivism 
which has seriously circumscribed the 
scope of free, independent enterprise 
and made it difficult for the individual 
successfully to employ himself. Concen- 
tration of economic power in private 
hands has made it necessary for govern- 
ment to step into the picture with a 
program to provide employment and 
preserve free enterprise. 

Far fronr being a measure to promote 
unlimited government spending, this 
bill is an antidote for wasteful govern- 
ment spending. The sooner it is passed, 
the less it will cost. If we wait until 
several millions are out of work—and 
every observer of the current setbacks 
is predicting immediate unemployment 
—then we shall witness a repetition of 
the sad experience of the 1930's. It is 
much wiser, by productive government 
investment, to prevent unemployment 
than it is to pour billions of borrowed 
money into fruitless relief projects as 





we were forced to do under the WPA. 

Let no one say that government in- 
vestment is necessarily unsound and 
unproductive. Government expenditure 
is of that character only when it is the 
fruitless spending for relief advocated 
by the opponents of this measure. 

Federal spending on the Federal-Aid 
good roads program, initiated under 
the Wilson Administration, was the 
chief impetus to the expansion of the 
automobile industry after the last war. 
It created innumerable businesses and 
millions of jobs. It has cost the federal 
government billions during the last 
twenty-five years, but it has produced 
billions in job opportunities, in rising 
national income, and in revenue for 
both state and national government. 

We are about to undertake similar 
vast federal expenditures to build air- 
ports, probably in every county of the 
land. The federal government will have 
to borrow the money to build these air- 
ports. We know that private funds can- 
not and should not build them, but 
when built by federal expenditure, they 
will be such creators of new business 
and of new job opportunities, such pro- 
moters of free enterprise that they will 
more than pay for themselves in na- 
tional income, in federal revenue, and 
in the general welfare. 

Only a few months ago the Senate 
ratified the Mexican -Water Treaty by 
which an agreement was made for the 
utilization of the waters of the Colorado 
River. None of the projects to use those 
waters can possibly be built by private 
expenditure. The Boulder Dam, for ex- 
ample, was built by federal millions 
under the administration of President 
Hoover. Its earnings, as well as its en- 
gineering results in stabilizing the flow 
of the river and in the production of 
power, have more than justified the cost. 

There are many other projects nec- 
essary for the utilization of the waters 
of the Colorado River, projects which 
wilt build up new communities, build 
new homes, and develop natural re- 
sources which now lie dormant, projects 
which will stimulate free enterprise, but 
projects which only the federal govern- 
ment can undertake. 

These are typical of the kind of 
federal expenditure which can and 
should be authorized by the federal 
government to promote “the general 
welfare.” They are projects which must 
be planned and organized by the na- 
tional government, and they will pro- 
vide work to be carried out by private 
enterprise. They are not competitive 
with business; they will make more 
business. 

It must be understood that this bill 
of itself does not appropriate a single 
dollar, nor authorize a single project. 
It provides for the creation of an agency 
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THE STIGMATINE FATHERS 


Preparation for Religious Priesthood. 
High School and. College applicants ac- 
cepted. Aspirants to Lay-Brotherhood 
may also apply. 

THE STIGMATINE FATHERS 
554 Lexington St. Waltham, Mass. 








om 


FELLOWS, give 
your country a 
"BEST" service! 


Train boys and young men 
to be God-fearing citizens. 
Only such moke and keep a 
country ** DI"* 


Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
specialize in this service! 





If sincerely interested in 
High School Graduates, being a Religious Brother 
ms School Students, WRITE T 

ight ’ * 
eS ee Sages Reverend Brother Recruiter 


YOUR Po Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
(up to age of 23) METUCHEN, New Jersey 


THE HOME MISSIONERS 
OF AMERICA 


A pioneer Society established to labor for 
conversions in the Thousand Counties of 
No Priest Land, U. S. A., and among the 
Hundred Million non-Catholics of our 
beloved country. 








Correspondence solicited with those con- 
sidering missionary careers as 


PRIESTS BROTHERS  sistens 


Booklet —On Request 


VERY REV. W. HOWARD BISHOP, Superior 


al dale, Ohio 


| MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 


























St. Scholastica Academy 


CANON CITY, COLORADO 
A Fully Accredited Boarding School 
for GIRLS 
High School and Preparatory Courses. The 
beautiful location of the Academy in the Heart 


| of the Rockies makes it an ideal boarding school. 








ANNHURST COLLEGE 


R.F.D. 2, Putnam, Conn. 


Accredited College. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Ghost 


Standard Courses in Arts and Science, 
Pre-Medical, Teacher Training, ix- 

tion for Social Service, Secretanial ence, 
Music and Painting. 











accredited Catholic La 


IMMACULATA +:, tution for Women. Bisters 0 
JUNIOR the- Woods. Res ident an Bas 
ear an. 
COLLEGE arse in Liberal Arts. 


course in . Ter- 

inal co eS Get 

apr ep 6. —— ~ Science, General, 
MINARY—Four Your 


rool Preparatory. 
Duabiene Hall—Grad te 8. Address: Box 25 
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FLORIDA 


St. Leo College Preparatory School 
Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers 
is the only Catholic Boarding High School 
for Boys in the State of Florida, Teaching 
Seventh Grade Through High School. 
Accredited. 
For complete information, address 
Father Director, St. Leo, Florida 





Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 











MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding School for Your Boy 


Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 1876. 
Students from East to West coast; Central and 
America. Scientific, Classical, and Business courses— 
GRADES 7-12. Accredited by Middle States Association 
and Maryland. All major sports, band, orchestra. 
Directed study and play. 


Address: Headmaster, Box H, 











COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Associition of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science, 
Business administration, home economics, pre- 
medical, medical technology, teacher training, 
music. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 

Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 





Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 











MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


Liberal Arts, Music, Pre-technician, 

Pre-nursing, General and Med:cal 

Secretarial Curricula leading to 
Associate in Arts Diploma. 





REGIS COLLEGE v.20. 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 





For catalog: Address the Registrar 














COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


for the higher education of women, Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Chartered by the Commonwealin 
of Massachusetts to confer collegiate degrees. Affiliated 
with the Catholic University of America. Registered by 
the University of the State of New York. Membership 
in the Association of American Colleges and New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Resident and non-resident students 


SIENA HEIGHTS sot’, 


MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bach>lor Degrees in Arts, Scionce, Philosophy, Music, 

c cial Ed tion, Home Economics; 

Training; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical 

Cou-ses; Two year Terminal Course in Secretarial 

Work. Exceptional Opportunities i. Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 











DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 


Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation under Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools, 7th grade through 
High School, meeting war and peacetime de- 
mands. Small classes. R.O.T.C. Two regulation 
rifle ranges. 26-acre playing field, gym. 61st 
year. 50 miles from N. Y. C.—railway con- 
venient. Catalog. 


Rev. BrorHer BRENDAN, 
Box S, Oaxpate, L. I., N. Y. 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 

Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School rtments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink 











Address Directress 
Highland Falls, 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “Nes ver 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades 





AAAA 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











CONDU: 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 


& 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
CTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 

















SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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to plan a “national production and 
employment budget.” It provides for 
the creation of a joint congressional 
committee, consisting of members of 
both parties in both houses, a committee 
the duty of which will be to study the 
recommendations of the job budget 
agency and to report thereon to the 
Senate and the House.’ These reports 
from the congressional joint committee 
must then be submitted to the several 
standing committees of Congress upon 
which will rest the obligation of deter. 
mining what part of the program should 
be adopted and what expenditures 
should be authorized. 

This is a thoroughly constitutional 
manner of procedure. The reckless at- 
tacks which have been made upon the 
Full Employment Bill are only reflect- 
tions upon the patriotism and the sound 
judgment of future Congresses. All 
through the history of this government, 
Congress has had the power to levy 
taxes without limit. There never was a 
time when it did not have the power 
to levy confiscatory taxes; but it has 
never done so. 

Why then should anyone assume that 
under the job budget bill, Congress 
would authorize projects to compete 
with private business or to draw people 
into the labor force who ought not to 
be employed? Why assume that Congress 
would lay a greater burden of govern- 
ment investment on the people than 
sound judgment would justify? 

The whole basis of this bill rests 
upon the traditional legislative power 
of Congress under the Constitution. 

Let me add, we cannot afford to drift. 
We dare not take a chance that the 
soldiers returning from this war will be 
unable to find jobs. We dare not risk 
mass unemployment. 

The national debt today is more than 
100 billion dollars greater than the en- 
tire income of all the people and all 
the businesses for the year 1944. The 
interest on the national debt next year 
will be, according to the Bureau of the 
Budget, more than four billion dollars. 
That is more than twice as much as the 
entire cost of Congress, the Courts, and 
all the civil departments and agencies 
of government. It will be impossible to 
pay the interest on the national debt 
without full employment. 

Involuntary unemployment must not 
be tolerated in the postwar world if 
we hope to do justice to returning 
servicemen, if we hope to maintain free 
enterprise, if we plan to sustain busi- 
ness, industry, and agriculture, if it is 
our purpose to pay the national debt. 

Full employment is the number one 
essential of postwar reconversion. The 
government, in the promotion of “the 
general welfare,” is the only agency 
that can be used by the people to 
secure it. 
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“The Pigtail Stage”’ 


Fprrors OF THE SIGN: 


I never heard of Mrs. Hasley before, or 
read anything she ever wrote, so when I 
read her article in the August issue she 
seemed to me a Minerva coming right out 
of Jupiter’s head! I think she is swell and 
I hope you have more articles by her. 

KATHERINE BURTON 

Bronxville, N. Y. 


Sensible 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


The aspect of practically a whole con- 
tinent wasted by war and confronted with 
winter famine, disease, and cold should 
shock us Americans with a willingness to 
share our abundance that Europeans may 
have at least the necessities wherewith to 
live. 

Oh, I know the arguments against our 
giving more. We didn’t start the war. We've 
poured billions into the lend-lease and the 
UNRRA. Our wealth is not inexhaustible. 
And so on. Yet to each argument there is 
the irrefutable answer—the stark fact of 
starvation and cold. If we are Christians, 


there is but one course open to us: to give 
help. 
Your editorial (September 1945) is the 


only sensible line of reasoning possible in 
the face of Europe’s calamity: we must sac- 
rifice if only for the pragmatic reason of 
winning the peace; we must sacrifice above 
all for the supernatural reason that these 
peoples are our brothers, members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body. What we do for 
them, we do for Him. 

KATHERINE 
D. C. 


PRENTICE 
Washington, 


A Southpaw 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


It’s not much of an error, but the artist 


who illustrated the sports short “Swinging 
Success” made Tommy Holmes a right- 
hander. He’s not. Keep up these sports 


shorts and don’t let the mistakes of illus- 
trators cut any ice! 
Jack MARTIN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Molders of Cpinton 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


May I take a moment to tell you how 
very much I have appreciated your series 
of articles on the “Molders of Opinion.” 
They have been most enlightening and 
have given us all a gauge by which to 
judge the article and the writer. I've’ taken 
the liberty of cutting the articles from THe 
SIGN, removing all margins that would in- 
dicate the source of the article, and passing 


the series around among a group of people 
who would mever consent to read anything 
from the Catholic press! The reactions have 
been most satisfying. I feel sure- that some 
who thought Walter Winchell such an 
oracle feel a little silly after reading the 
story of his own life and background. 

those I thought could “take it” I told 
where I got the article, and they had the 
grace to thank you and us! In the case of 


those who would immediately take issue 
even with their own conscience if they 
thought their thinking came from the 


Catholic press, I’ve just sat back and not 
admitted the source of the wisdom they are 
passing so lavishly among their own 
friends! Some day they'll meet someone 
who also reads THE SIGN and will marvel 
at many things! Anyway, many, many 
thanks. 
READER 


E. Weymouth, Mass. 


Editor’s Note: The series on Molders of 
Opinion is appearing soon in book form. 
(See notice on Page 38.) 


Stalin and Truman 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


I love THE SicGN—and how I wish you 
had not done Stalin the honor of being on 
your cover last month, and with our own 
President grinning at him! 

L. ERNDA REGGIO 


Brookline, Mass. 
Russia 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


The September issue of THe SicN was 
delivered to me today, and I read with 
great interest your several editorials, par- 


ticularly those 
Europe. It is my 


concerning conditions in 
candid opinion that you 
have correctly appraised the designs of im- 
perialistic Russia and the ascendancy of 
miitarism in Russia. What that must mean 
to the many Christians living in countries 
occupied by Russia can well be imagined. 
A. SCHNEIDERHAHN 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 


Mr. Eugene Lyons, one of our best au- 


thorities on Soviet Russia, points out in 
his article, “How to Prevent War With 
Russia” (in your September issue) that 


such a war can be prevented if the United 
States will adopt a firm attitude in her 
policy toward the Soviet Union. He then 
goes on to emphasize that in order to make 
such a policy effective it is indispensable 
for the Government to take the American 
public into its confidence. 

It is, therefore, a matter of grave con- 
cern to those who understand the Soviets 
and their aims, to find in your publication 
such an item as the one captioned, .“For 
the Sake of the Record,” in the Current 
Fact and Comment section of your August 
issue. I hope you will not feel offended by 
my telling you that your statement calling 
“irresponsible” all those who speak of war 
with Russia as being inevitable, and accus- 
ing them of “openly doing their best to 
make peaceful relations with the Soviet 
is open to 


Union almost an impossibility,” 
severe criticism. 

There are probably people who do like 
wars and who would welcome new conflicts, 
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THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 

















College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to Higher Education of Women 
Standard courses leading to B.A., BS., B. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. Education. In cooper- 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cin- 
ye a five-year course leads to degree of 

B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 
For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE ,.S0fANTON; 


PENNSYLVANIA 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 

immaculate Heart of Mary 

A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees Fully accredited 

Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 

Dramatics, Teaching, Vocational Home Economics, Die- 

tetics, Secretarial Science. Librarianship, Nursing, So- 

cial Service, Clinical Psychology, Special courses in 

Liturgical Music for Organists and Choirmasters. Super- 

visor’s course in Music and Art. Registered for teacher's 

license by New York Boaidof Regents. Address Registrar. 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 

Address Registrar 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. I. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 




















St. Mary’s Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 








ST. FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,22"5!"s;, 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 
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Dear Members: 
It isn't too early to start 


thinking of Christmas. Our 
Missionaries in China have 
been waiting a long time for 
the peace that has finally 
come to the Orient. Now ‘that 
it is here, they are eager to 
rebuild their bombed-out 
Missions, and to resume full 
scale mission activities. 
Let's give the Missionaries 
a real Christmas. We can 
help make this year memora- 
ble by an all-out Christ- 
mas Club collection. Don't 
let a day go by without 
taking care of your mite 
box. 

A Missionary is really 
happy when he can bring 
Christ's word, and Christ's 
merey, to his people day in 
and day out, without inter- 
ruption. Eight long years 
of war in China, with de- 


structive bombings and with 


even more devastating in- 
flation, have been like a 
heavy drag on the zeal of 
our priests and Sisters. 
That weight is now being 
lifted from their backs. 
The peace that has come at 
last is a glorious oppor= 
tunity for them to make 
Christ known and loved. 
If your mite box is bust- 
ing out-all over, don't 
worry. I'll have a nice 
fresh one to replace it! 
God bless you! 

Sincerely, 


Fp, Canine 
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; mas bank and enroll me in your! 
1 Christmas Club for Christ. ' 
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Such individuals should be condemned, 
not only as being irresponsible, but as 
being evil. But the great majority of those 
who believe that war with Russia is pos- 
sible, if not actually inevitable, are not 
war-mongers. They are realists. 

There is a basic difference between the 
two: one group desires war, while the other 
simply thinks that it will break out if 
proper steps are not taken to prevent it. 
But this does not mean that they want war, 
nor that they “openly do their best to 
make péaceful relations with the Soviet 
Union almost an impossibility.” Men who 
soberly analyze Communism and courage- 
ously point out its actions are not “irre- 
sponsible” disturbers of “peaceful relations 
with the Soviet Union,” but truce lovers of 
peace. The only question is: Are they right 
in their diagnosis? I am one of those who 
believe that they are. Moreover, I believe 
that such people ought to be heard and 
not condemned and accused of evil inten- 
tions, as you do. 

A. TRZECIESKI 

Jamaica, N. Y. 


“Eye Opener” 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

The page of editorials on Spain (Sep- 
tember 1945) was an eye opener to me. It’s 
the first time I’ve read anything in a maga- 
zine that would give so much as an inkling 
that there might be another side to the 
Spanish question. 

This is the second time I’ve got an eye 
opener on a subject every newspaper took 
for granted. I refer to the feature article 
you ran some months ago (July 1945) on 
Red China. Up to that time I had read 
nothing that would indicate the Yenan 
group was anything but tops. The press 
seemed unanimous on the point. I never 
suspected there was another side until I 
read the article in Tue SIGN to whith I 
have referred. Now I find all the papers 
and magazines are singing another tune, 
that Mao Tse-tung and his Communist fol- 
lowers are not lily white after all. 

Maybe a few months hence the American 
press will cease to be a willing or unwilling 
victim of Leftist propaganda in regard to 
Spain too. I have been a reader of your 
magazine for less than a year. Two such 
important eye openers in that short period 
leave no doubt in my mind as to whether 
I'll keep on reading THe SIGN or not! 

GEORGE SHELDON 

Norfolk, Va. 


Forgotten Poland 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Now that Poland has been forgotten (or 
has it? Maybe pcople feel so guilty they 
just don’t want to talk about it. Could be.) , 
judging from the silence about what is 
going on in that poor country, it is refresh- 
ing and encouraging to find William Henry 
Chamberlin’s “Poland’s Tragedy Con- 
tinues” in your September issue. I wish I 
could share his optimism (or was it only 
a pious hope on his part?) that “the time 
will surely come when the people of this 
nation, ‘conceived in liberty,’ as Abraham 
Lincoln said, will awaken from false dreams 
of appeasement and of a world based on 
tyranny and immorality.” The time may 
come, but there are no signs of it yet. 


THE +f sicy. 


Certainly not in regard to Manchuria oy 
China or the Balkans. Appeasement is stil] 
in the saddle. And, as one of your editorials 
put it, “for Poland, justice sleeps.” 
G. F. PHELAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


No Children Allowed 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

I, as well as millions of other folks, haye 
brothers, sisters, cousins, sons, and husbands 
in the service of our country, who have 
fought and helped win victory. 

But what about the boys (in my family 
as well as other simple folks’ families) who 
won't be coming home and who have left 
children to be taken care of by relatives 
who are looking for more rooms for these 
little loved ones and who are told, “Sorry, 
no children allowed! Only dogs or cats!” 

All of us don’t have money to buy our 
own homes, and it makes one cry to think 
of the meanness in the hearts of some of 
these landlords when you think of all the 
goodness that came out of the hearts of 
the parents and those little ones that are 
left behind! 

A FRrienp 

West New York, N. J. 


“No Work’? Day 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

I wonder where Mr. Douglas Woodruff, 
of the London Tablet, got his information 
about the Croat language, quoted in your 
“Categorica” of September. It is only partly 
accurate and very incomplete. 

The Croat (or better, Serbo-Croatian) 
language has substantially the same names 
for the days of the week as all other 
Slav languages. (Russian, Bulgarian, Polish, 
Czech, etc.) . In all of them (with one little 
exception for Russian) Sunday is the day 
of “no work,” Monday the day “after the 
no-work day,” Tuesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day are the “second,” “fourth,” and “fifth” 
day. Wednesday is simply “the middle” (of 
the week), and Saturday the Hebrew Sab- 
bath (subota or sobota in all Slav lan. 
guages). In Russian, the “no work,” which 
in all other Slav languages means Sunday, 
has become the word for week. For Sunday, 
the Russian language has the most beauti- 
ful and most Christian word of any lan- 
guage in the world: “the day of Resurrec: 
tion, Voskresenye.” Not even Bolshevism has 
been able to change this. 

It is true that pagan deities, to whom all 
the German and Romance languages (ex- 
cept Portuguese) pay tribute in their names 
for the days of the week, do not appear in 
the corresponding words of any of the Slav 
tongues, 

WILHELM SOLZBACHER 

Scarsdale, N. Y, 










Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 
comed—whether for or against our 
viewpoint. Communications should bear 
the name and address of writers. . 
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Mother Frances Schervier, foundress of the Congregation of 


the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis 


A AIx LA CHAPELLE (Aachen) in 1845, Mother 
Frances Schervier founded the Congregation of 
the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. This year marks 
the centenary of that event, the completion of a hun- 
dred years during which her Sisters have devoted 
themselves to the service of Christ's poor and sick. 


Under the benign patronage of St. Francis and St. 
Clare, the congregation enjoyed a very rapid growth. 
Today, it numbers some 3000 members in 90 estab- 
lishments. The first house in this country was founded 
in 1858, in Cincinnati, Ohio. From there the com- 


munity spread first to the East and then to the West. 


Everywhere the labors of the Sisters have been blessed 
beyond their fondest hopes, so that today the congre- 


gation conducts some of the largest and finest hos- 


pitals in the country. While the doors of their insti- 


tutions are open to rich and poor alike, the Sisters, 
true to their name of Sisters of the Poor, devote them- 


selves with special solicitude to the nursing of the 
needy sick. 


Young women who join the Congregation receive 
a thorough religious and professional training. Appli- 
cants should not be under eighteen nor over thirty 
years of age. For special reasons, however, this rule 
may be dispensed with by the competent authorities. 
Applicants must have a blameless character, a sound 
mind, a healthy body, a docile and agreeable dispo- 
sition, a grammar school education, and sufficient tal- 
ent to enable them to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of the duties of their future calling. 


Applications may be made in person or in writing 
to the following institutions: 


Mount Alverno Convent, Warwick, Orange County, 
N. Y. 


St. Clare Convent, Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








WILL YOU, 
BE MY BONDSMAN? 


N OTHER woRDs, will you back up the Missionaries — 

who are giving this Chinese boy a chance to become 
a Catholic? Jesus Christ has paid the price of His Pre- 
cious Blood to redeem all souls from sin. Our Mission- 7 
aries are devoting their lives to the task of preaching 
Christ Crucified to the Chinese. 


By your charity, you can assist in this divine work. Any 
offering is welcome. When you purchase Victory Bonds, 
buy Series F or G in the name of The Passionist Mis- 
sions, Incorporated. Send them to: 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONS IN CHINA 
The Sign Union City, N. J. ° 
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